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The MILWAUKEE MEDIA FOR REHABILITATION REPORTS is designed to make available 
rehabilitation research information \*ich is not easily disseminated through 
the usual publication channels • Some of these reports will be concerned 
with methodological notes and techniques vhich are too specific in interest 
to appear in regular journal publications* 

Others, suitable for journal publication, will be pi^blished in the 
MIlWAuifflE MEDIA when it appe rs desireable to avoid the current publication 
lag. 

A third type of material to be published will he studies geographically 
related to Milwaukee and V/isconsin which, vihile important to that area, may 
have li»}ited signifiennee in other parts of the comtry. 

This report, "Employment and Other Outcomes after a Vocational Program in 
a Rehabilitation Center," vhich is number 11 in the series, resulted from 
an Investigation vdiioh was supported in part by Facilities Improvement 
Oi'ant , DRF Pl6*282«9, from the Wisconsin Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, oupplemanted by a granc from the Junior League of 
Milwaukee. Because of this empport it io possible to disseminate this 
report free of charge. 
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EHPIjOIflBNT A20 OTHER OUTCOilES AFTER A VOCATION PROGRAJI 
Di A REHABILITATION CENTER* 

Robert P. Overs, Ph.D. 

A structured interview study was made of a 20.9Jt random sample of ll;8 clients 
selected from a client population of 708 >jho had been in the Curative Workshop's 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program during an 18 month period in 196? and 1968. 

An interval of at least a year had elapsed since they had completed or dropped 
out of the program. The vocational pix)gram consisted of a three week occupa- 
tional evaluation program, a six month work adjustment training program and a 
vocational training progra>i of about seven months duration, with 13 vocational 
training course options. 

The eTf 5 >habis in this study was on the clients ' exi^loyment achievements, how they 
had gone about securing jobs, their evaluation of the agency program, their 
sources of financial support, their avocational activities, the structure of 
their family relationships, and their living arrangements. The stuc^vr was under- 
taken as a part of a facility improvement program to secure erpirical cuita for 
decision making about service program policies. 

In addition to the oata from the field study, a quantitative summary of 76 rc- 
poi'ted followup studies between 19^7 and 1970 is presented in Chapter I 4 . 

The Curative Vforkshop of Jiilwaukee is a multi -discipline private rehabilitation 
agency which, in 1968, served over 1,360 different patients in over 12U,678 
patient visits. There was a professional staff of 175 Tull time and part time 
workers. 

Summary and iuplication sections have been included at the end of each chapter 
to sianmarize and offer interpretation of the material in that chapter. 

This general suOTnary reports the more significant findings selected from the 
chapter summaries and uses a two column summary and inplica ti one format to more 
closely relate date to lirpli cations. Implications are judgements made by the 
author for which he Is solely responsible. 

This project was supported in part by a Facility Irprovement Project grant from 
the Rehabilitation Services Adridnistration through the ^h.sconsin Division of 
Vocatioivil Rehabilitation with supplemental funding from the Junior league of 
Milwaukee • 
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i^UMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



Sumary 



Implications 



Client Job Hunting Procedures 



Ei^t (6.9^) of currently employed 
clients had cold canvassed for 
jobs. The remainder knew a job 
was available. Only four applied 
by telephone and one by letter; 
the remainder went in person. 

The pattern of those with more than 
one post rehab, job was essentially 
the same. 

In ways of finding out about job 
openings, the currently employed 
ueed newspaper ads (2$%) informa- 
tion from friends etc, (16, 7J^). 
Placement efforts of Curative Work- 
shop (15,7^), D7R and WSES 

(6. 55^) were re)^tively important 
^tfi this f»roup. 



For this group jobs have primarily 
been secured by applying in person for 
a job known to be available. V/e do 
not know how many additional jobs 
could :,ave been secured by more cold 
canvassing, in person, by telephone 
and by letter. 

Having secured more than nne post re- 
hab. job is not attributable to differ- 
ent methods of contacting the employer. 

Of the currently employed clients, 2S% 
have secured their Jobs through the 
combined efforts of Curative \^orkshop, 
Dra and WSES suggesting that these 
placement services fe.re effective in 
placing clients in jobs' in which they 
will be found one year later. 



Client Occupational Status 



b9. 3S^ of clients were currently em- 
ployed, Of these $1*6% of the men 
and liS>6% of the women were em- 
ployed. 6.15? of the total were in 
training including school. Thus a 
total of hh*6% unemployed remained. 



Local unemployment rate was 3-W at 
beginning of interviewing and li.15? 
at end of interviewing. 

75? of the clients had worked in 
sheltered employment, 25? An both 
competitive and sheltered. 

Three -fourth’s of the clients had 
worked at some time since leaving 
the Curative ’’orkehop vocational 
rehabilitation program. 



U 



Since clients enter a vocational reha- 
bilitation program because of lack of 
employability, a SAiccessful occupation- 
al status for over half seems a reason- 
able achievement. Since these cli.ents 
began the vocational rehabilitation 
program at a time of high local employ- 
ment, it is probable that all who were 
employable and placeable would have 
been working, 

Howaver, the beginning of the recession 
likely had on impact on the client 
rate of employment. 

Sheltered employment has a small but 
useful place in vocational rehsbilita- 
tion» 

The 2li, 35? who have not worked since par 
ticipating in the vocational rehabili- 
tation program contain some for whom 
screening to determine whether or not 
they could be trained for employment 
was the only function of the vocational 
progi'am. These should not be debited 
against the success rate of the total 
group. 
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Summa y Iinplications 

Client Occupational Stat\ s (Continued) 






Many of the employed clients held 
more than one job sequentially 
after leaving the vocational^rehab- 
ilitation program. 

Among those who have never worked 
since rehabilitation, about one- 
third are in the mentally ill 
group. One-foui'th are in a cardiac- 
circulatory disease group. The 
four clients who have never worked 
either before or after vocations? 
aporalsal and/or vocational rehab- 
ilitation are women. 

The point biserial correlation be- 
tween the employed post rehabilita- 
tion but not now group and the no 
post rehabilitation employment group 
with age ss the variable is 

The point biserial correlation be- 
tween the currently enqployed and the 
employed post rehabilitation but 
not now is .02. 

h9% of the white clients as against 
\xl% of the Negro clients are em- 
ployed. 

Three-fourth^ s of the jobs secure 1 
were AiU time and only one was on 
a shift other than the f^rst shift. 



Less than 3$ of U^e clients were 
paid on a piece work or consnislon 
basis. 



Client hourly wages ranged from 
$0.12 chrough $5>85* Mean was $2.11. 
This compares with a mean of $1.92 
found in the Followup-8l (Oct. | 1968/ 
study ^ mean of $2.00 foand in 
the Annual Report of the Curative 
Workshop Training Service Grant 
Program report, Key, 1969. 

iii 



Learning how to secnire jobs and re^ceiv- 
ing efficient placement help l!J a veiy 
important part of the vocational re- 
habilitation process. 

It is easier to identify the irapair- 
inent groupings which cannot work than 
■ hose which can work. 



The non-work role is still more accep- 
table for women than men. 



Age increases placeabiiity problems. 



Age is not a fcctor in whether employ- 
ment is retained. 



There is no overt evldenca of discrim- 
iiiation on the basis of race <^ng this 
particular group of clients. 

The placement department i;^ doing se- 
lective placement by placing clients 
in substantial jobs, not just the most 
available jobs and/or the cL^ \nt& them- 
selves are seeking and findi.ng such Jobs. 

It is not necessary to inform clionts 
about iR'jentive plans in the ;}db orien- 
tation training. Ihe use piece work 
In tiie WorI;‘ Adjustment progrcuii is not 
realistically related to the type of 
payment olJento will receive in Indus- 
try. 

Clients' wages are increasing with the 
general rise in the wsge structure. 
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Summary 






Implications 

Client Occupational Status (Continued) 



Most frequently obtained jobs were: 
janitor-12; clork-typist-7; welder- 
s' nurse's aide-6; file clerk-5; 
and dishwasher -5. 

Using the Dictionary of Occupation - 
al Title's Data-Feople-Things analy- 
sis, we find that one«fourth of the 
jobs involved conpiling, about one- 
tentJi speaking-signalling, and a- 
nother one-tenth involved sei’ving. 
1?.5/^ involved manipulating and 
20,8jS handling. 

Extent of Program Completion 

All but 3 of liU clients completed 
the Occupational Evaluation Labora- 
tory. 

Almost three-fourth’s of currently 
employed clients copq>leted Work Ad- 
justment Pregram. l6.7St left for 
good reason, ll.ljt dropped. 

Of currently employed, 12 completed 
Vocational Training, 7 left for 
good reason, and only 1 dropped. 



This is a reasonably wide dlstributicn. 
Clients are not bein^ funneled into a 
limited number of job choices. 

There are di seen .able trends in the job 
tasks which clients rerform irrespec- 
tive of positions held. Job sample 
tasks should be revised to increase 
evaluation of ability to perform these 
task elements. Work Adjustment and 
Vocational Training should be revised 
to train for these task elements. 

and Einployment Outcome 

Clients are being made to feel comfort- 
able enough to enable thorn to with- 
stand the anxiety of being evaluated. 

Completing the Work Adjustment Program 
appears to be a good predictox" of get- 
ting and holding employment. 

Completing Vocational Training or hav- 
ing a good reason for leaving appears 
to b 3 an excellent predictor of get- 
ting and holding employment. 
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Suinmary Implications 

Attendance Record and Employment Outcome 



No significant difference in atten- 
dance between the currently em- 
ployed and the no poet-rehab, em- 
ployment group. (X® = .01), 



Good attendance in the Occupational 
Evaluational Laboratory is not a pre- 
dictor of getting and holding em- 
ployment. 



Punctuality Record and Employment Outcome 



93.35? of those who had been through! 
Occupational Evaluation Laboratory 
but had had no post-rehab, employ- 
ment, had an excellent or good 
punctuaU.ty record. 



A good punctuality record in the Occu 
pational Evaluation Laboratory is not 
necessarily a predictor of future 
employr "jnti 



Of clients with fair/poor punctual! 
ty, ever one-third had post-rehab, 
employment, but are not currently 
employed. Only one-fifth of those 
with excellent /good punctuality re- 
cords had this employment-to-no-em- 
ployment pattern. 



Poor punctuality in the Occupational 
Evaluation Laboratory may predict loss 
of employment. Further stu^^ is need- 
ed. 



In the Work Adjustment Program of 
current!,' employed, almost three- 
fourth's had excellent/good punc- 
tuality; a little over one-fourth 
had poor/fair punctuality. ?1.U5? 
with no post-rehab, employmenc had 
excellent/good punctuality. 



Good punctuality is a necessary but not 
sufficient factor in holding employment. 
It is easier to predict lack of employ- 
ment from poor punctuality than it is 
to predict securing employment from 
good attendance. 



Job Satisfaction 



The job satisfaction Question ”Is 
your family satisfied for you to 
work at this job?" had a signifi- 
cant relationship with eight of the 
other iiine questions. 



Clients liked best fellow -workers 
(80.75?), con^paiy (83.65?) end 
sQperrlaor (78.65?) in that order. 



This question could be used on a post- 
card questionnaire followup to tap the 
broadest dimension of job satisfaction 
within the structure of the ten ' 
questions asked. 

It also documents the urgency of in- 
volving the family in the vocational 
rehabilitation planning. 

This is close to the median job satis- 
faction figure of 875? reported for 
mar^y studies over recent years. 
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Summary 



InipHcationa 



Reasons for Leaving ik?^Dloyrient 



About 1/10 of the clients were 
discharged for medical reasons. 

About I/I4 were fired* 



About II45? were layed off. 



Almost three times as many discharg- 
ed for medical reasons held only 
one job rather than two or more 
jobs. 



This is attributable to the many 
impairments of this client group. 

Documents the need for follow through 
counseling to help in job adjustment. 

Suggests that economic events were a 
less crucial factor than clients* 
adjustment. 

Discharge for medical reasons is more 
occupationally dlsasterous than dis- 
charges for other reasons. Fui'ther 
comprehensive rehabilitation is pro- 
bably indicated in these cases. 



Avocational Participation 



Currently employed clients belong 
to 81 organiaations compared Kith 
the clients ^;ith no post rehabili- 
tation emplpjTnent who belong to 
only 19 . (>? - 9.H1 Sig. - . 01 ) 



The ten most chosen avocational 
activities arei 

Reading - literature appi^ecla- 
tion 

TV watching 

RoligiouP organizations 
Radio listen!: 

Hi^sic appreciation 
Team sports 

Individual non-ci.m. sports 
Interlacing crafts 
Fishing, trapping 
Social organizations 

In comparing the choices of the 
currently employed with the no 
post rehab, eaploynent group ve 
find that the number of choices 
made by the enployed group exceed- 
ed that of the unemployed in every 
category. In nieio appreciation 
the difference reached the .02 
level of significance. 



This znay be interpreted in several 
ways. For vocational rehabilitation 
purposes the usefulness of belonging 
to organizations as a way to secure 
Job contacts is an idea that might be 
incorporated in the job orientation 
training. 

In general paseiva aotivitiea are 
chosen more frequently than active 
activities. 



The employed group tend to also be 
more active in avocational activities. 
A'^tlvity programs for the uneiiployed 
disabled may help retain employment. 
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Sunmiy Implications 

Clients* Evaluation of Rehabilitation Experience 



Nine unstructured Questions asked 
last during the interview inquired 
into the clients* reaction to the 
occupational program at Curative 
Workshop. 

Clients tended to select as the most 
important person, staff members with 
whom they had the most contact, with 
vocations] training lnsti*uctors most 
frequently chosen. 

When asktid to chose from among 12 
roles, the one which the most im- 
portant person was occupying, 
clients chose friend of the time, 
teacher 29*8^, boss a.O^ and 
policeman 0,8^. 

Additio. :1 client choices were: 
mother and father 1.6%. 

Clients tended to select their im- 
mediate supervisor (73 - 75^ of the 
time) as the most important person 
in any job held after leaving 
Curative. 

They named a coworker 13»2% of the 
time. 



They named people not involved in 
the work 7. 93^ of the tine. 



Clients reported on the most and 
least important activities and the 
beat and worst e^qperlencea at Cura- 
tive end responses were categorized 
enqplrically. There wae marked dis- 
agreement among clients as to which 
activities were important. As an 
example, mechcnicel and electrical 
activities were rated most impert- 
ant by one-fifth of the clients and 
least important by another one-fifth. 



This is evidence that staff members 
are perforniing their leadership roles 
adequately. 



With a few exceptions staff members are 
perceived by clients as occupying 
appropriate roles. They are approach- 
able and not authoritarian. 



This reflects a minimum of client 
overdependency on staff members. 

This documents th>j crucial in 5 )ortance 
of selective placement under a suitable 
supervisor after leaving Curative 
Workshop. 



This documents the desirability of 
training the clients in how to get 
along with fellow workers. 

This indicates that a follow through 
counselor may play an important role 
without being involved directly in 
the work scene. 

What each client believes important 
should be xound out when he first 
comes to Curative Workshop. It is a 
waste of time for him to participate 
in activities he considers unimportant. 
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Summary Implications 

Clients’ Evaluation of Rehabilitation Ejciperiences: Continued 



Interpersonal isolations headed the 
list of both good and bad experien- 
ces. The best experience for 28 
clients {29*$%) was in interpersonal 
relations; the worst experience for 
11 clients (22,9%) was also in inter- 
personal relations. 

The interpersonal relations theme 
again took top position in clients' 
concerns as reflected in their 
opinions as to what is lacking 
( 29 . 35 J) and what they would like to 
see changed (26.6j{). 



This ie a crucial area which shou!!,d 
be of constant concern to the staff. 
Eveiy activity should be analyzed 
with respect to its interpersonal re- 
lations impact. Above all else. Cur- 
ative Workshop should be a happy place. 



Warmth, wmpathy and a therapeutic 
milieu are the most important tools 
available to a staff to implement 
ths rehabilitation pz^)cess. 



Client Characteristics 
Impairments 

h$>2% have phj*sical ip^>airments; This mixed client load reflects the di- 

h3>2% have emotional disturbances; versity and multidisciplinary charac- 
9nh% are mentally retaxxled. ter of the Agency. Recent observations 

in the Self-Help and Development Pro- 
gram of the Agency (an activities ra- 
ther than an occupational program) sug- 
gests that clients with different t^ypes 
of disabilities can be very helpDil to 
each other. 

E ducational L evel 

The clients as a group aie not overtly 
handicapped educationally. Changing 
the kind of education offered in pub- 
lic and private scl'iools to help future 
potential clients avoid mental illness 
is more important thr.n the number of 
years they are kept in school. 



Since Negroes are more disadvantaged 
occupationally than whites, the number 
of Negroes served should be substaii- 
tially greater than the number of 
whites served. 



Median school years complated is 11 
years. This is compi^rable to the 
general population of Milwaukee 
County. 



Race 

. A slightly higher percent of Negroes 
than whites than occurs in the SMSX 
are earved by the Agency. 
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Summary Implications 

Client Characteristics (Continued) 

Client Families 



II48 clients had 62 spouses and 2ii6 
children, for c total of U^6 people 
directly affootod by the vocational 
rehabilitation program. Adding UU 
grandchildren - 570 directly or in- 
directly affected. This is at the 
rate of 3.85 persons per client. 
Applying this ratio to the target 
population of 708 clients from which 
our sample of IU8 was drawn we esti- 
mate that 2,727 persons were affect- 
ed directly or indirectly by the 
Curative Workshop Vocational Rehab - 
ijltation Program over an 18 month 
peilod. 



To the extent that the program reaches 
its goal of returning clients to employ- 
ment, it contributes to the welfare of 
a substantial number of people and just- 
ifies the governmental and local finan- 
cial support which it has received* 

The degree of interaction with clients 
is described in Chapter 3j the occupa- 
tional outcorie in Chapter 5 and the 
clients evaluation of the program in 
Chapter 10. 



Client Living Arrangements 



36^ of ollents lived with mothers; 
39^ lived with spoUi.es; 

}f4jC had children in the household. 
There were on the average 2 other 
people in the household. 

, Only 10 clients were not living 
with families. 93*2JJ of the clients 
had a family or family type rela- 
tionship in their living arrange- 
ments. 



The problem of rootlessness or aliena- 
tion which we had anticipated is not re- 
flected by the data. For better or 
worse, most clients are tied into a 
family living style of life. 



Client Support, and Dependency 

Clients support a total of 72 tndt- As a group attribute, dependency is an 

vlduals and in turn or<^ supported interacting process with dependency 

by individuals. working both ways. 

Client Financial Resources 



67 clients had average earnings of 
a week for a total yearly in- 
come aggregating about $300,000. 



To the extei.t attributable to the 
Curative Workshop Vocational Rehabili 
tation program this is an excellent 
cost —benefit pay off. 



Income recieved from public sources The ^'eick role” is net a financially 
is relatively low ewnpared with lucrative one for these clients, 

earned job income and family eup- 
port* 
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Summary 



Implications 



Transportation 



U7*3y? of the clients hold Wisconsin 
Driver’s licenses. 

There ia a significant relationship 
between being currently eijqployed 
and holding a driver’s license. 



The job orientation program should in- 
clude information on how to obtain a 
Wisconsin Driver’s license. 

Helping clients enroll in driver educa- 
tion courses and, if necessary, paying 
for these courses, would be a logical 
extension of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program^ 



Program Participation and Age 



Median age of Occupational Evalua- 
tion Laboratory only clients was 
h2, compared to median age 28 for 
the other clients. 

There were over two-and-a-half 
times as many clients k!i years or 
older among the Occupational Eval- 
uation Laboratory only group. 



Probably attributable to affect of the 
Social Security Disability claimants 
referred for screening for en^loyabil- 
ity and who are generally older. 

Probably lowers the percentage of cli- 
ents among our sample who found employ- 
ment. Tills will be discussed in Chap- 
ters h and 



A Review of Other Followup Studies 



Seventy-four followup studies have 
studied 26,5li9 subjects. The mean 
number of subjects is 358.8; the 
median is 125 * 



Average per cent of clients found 
employed upon followup for 72 
studies is 6l«2^ with $»9% in train- 
ing. In our current stu<f(y we found 
U9*356 employed and 6*1% in train- 
ing 



A great deal of followup work has been 
done. However, little effort has gone 
into identifying, consolidating and 
disseminating the Information because 
much of it is reported as a supplemen- 
tal part of larger studies. 

Our clients have about an 11^ lower 
rate of emplcyment than the average. 
Outcome comparisons are of only limit- 
ed value Decause of the many variables 
involved. 



In 37 projects, the non-variable 
length of time before subjects were 
followed up ranged from one month 
through seven years. In 19 studies 
In which time to follow up was vari- 
able, it ranged from one month 
throu^ ten years. 



Some methodological study of and agree- 
ment on optimum followup time would 
be desirable. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

A structured interview study was made of a random sample of lU8 clients selected 
from a cliei.t population of 708 who had been in the Curative Workshop's voca- 
tional rehabilitation program during an l8 month period in 1967 and 1968. An 
interval of at least a year had elapsed since they had coupleted or dropped out 
of the program. 

The emphasis in this study was on rheir employment acldevements, how they had 
gone about securing Jobs, their evaluation of the agency program, their sources 
of financial support, their avocational activities, the structure of their fa- 
mily relationships, and their living arrangeiiients. The study was undertaken 
as c part of a facility iirqprovement program to secure enpirical data for deci- 
sion making about r.ervice program policies. 

The Agency Settin g 

The Curative Worieshop of Milwaukee is a nnilti-discipline private rehabilitation 
agency which. In 1968, served ovci* li,360 different patients in over 12^,678 
patient visits. There was a professional staff of 175 full time and part time 
workers. The vocational rehabilitation program, which is only one of several 
major programs in the agency, includes occ\q>ational evaluation, work adjustment 
trainiiog, vocational skills training, a sheltered shop and specialized place- 
ment. 

The 3 week occupational evaluation program is designed to offer a vocational 
appraisal of clients for whom appraisal by means of the usual pencil and paper 
interest, aptitude, and ability tests is inappropriate. The types of clients 
served are described ir, the chapter entitled "Client Characteristics." 

The evaluation process consists of essy paper work, manual, and manipvDrtive 
tasks by which the abilities and various other attributes of the clients may 
be measured. These other attributes include dependability, attitude toward 
work, work tolerance, and ability to get along with supervisors or peers. The 
overall performance for a 3 week period is highly useful in suggesting the 
type and level of work Jji which the client might be successful, and in assess- 
ing his readiness for coirpetitive employment or vocational skill training. 

After occupational evaluation, clients nay be recomended for direct placement, 
further schooling, vocational skill training either within the agency or else- 
where, work adjustment training, sheltered shop, or diagnosed as unemployable. 

In the work adjustment training program, clients typically stay approximately 
six months^ work on sorting, collating and similar unskilled tasks secured 
under contract with industries. The clients receive a small wage for this work. 
Meanwhile, they are closely supervised by work adjustment counselors with a re- 
tio of 1 counselor to 25 clients, Counselors attonpt to Inprove work habit 
patterns such as attendance, punctuality, perseverance, speed, accuracy, accept- 
ing supervisinn and getting along with co-workers. 

The vocational skilJ. training is conprised of standard vocational training pro- 
grams in clerical, drafting. Janitorial, kitchen helper, litho-photography^ 
lunch room attendant, machine operator, printing, short onier ft/ cook, small 
engine repai'*, stripper, varl-type, and welding fields* 
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In the sheltered ?hop, clients are trained to meet conpotitive standards in ma- 
chine shop and printing by increasing speed and accuracy beyond that reached in 
the vocational skill training courses. A few clients who meet coTfjpetitive stan- 
dards remain in the setting because of placability problems. 

^ecialized placements were made by two full time placement counselors who re- 
viewed the client's record while in the agency vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing program as a basis for appropriate placer .^nt referrals. 

Procedure 



interviews using an interview schedule were carried out with clients who had 
bef.n out In the community for at least one year after leaving the program. 

clients were interviewed, which constituted a 20.9^ sample randomly chosen 
from 708 clients who had been in the vocational trainirig program during the 
18 month period selected. Most of the interviews were conducted by a full time 
intervlower during a five month period, January throu^gh May 1970. 

The clients varied in the amount of their participation. In addition to those 
who liad had extensive vocational training, some had completed occ\^v.tional e- 
valuation only. Dropouts from all of the programs were Included -'S well. In 
other words, this represents a cross section of all clients who h<«^ been en- 
rolled in any phase of the vocational rehabilitation program for any length 
of time during the 18 ji^onth period selected. 

The intent was to find out what happens to all of the clients, not just those 
who successfully completed the program. Previous studies both at this agency 
and elsewhere have established that vocational rehabilitation works well for 
those who complete the program. Wo are concerned at this point with the drop- 
outs as well. Progress in in?>roving programs will more likely ;^es\ilt from un- 
derstanding \diat happens to the dxopoute. The detailed methodology followed 
in the sampling and Interviewing procedures are presented in the Appendix. 

Success Crl^teidai The major emphasis in this stuc^y has been on enumerating 
denjo^aphic variables to describe the attributes of this client group. The 
principal success criterion used is employment, an administrative act which 
is usually unambiguous. In Chapter 6 entitled "Job Satisfaction" and in Chap- 
ter 10, entitled "Clients* EJvaluation of Rehabilitation ?2xperlence" client 
satisfaction is used as the success criterion. 

A greaw deal of data has been compiled on the attributes of the clients as a 
group. Much of this merely documents what is obvious to experienced vocation- 
al rehabilitation workers. Occasionally there are surprises. 

A research hypothesis approach would have added to the conceptual clarity of 
the study. However, the number of hypotheses required within which to fit this 
diversity of data would have been unworkable. Instead the emphasis was placed 
on collecting the greatooK amouiit of x^lovant data within the mechanical lim- 
itations of the study. 

Fonjati Where wan^anted key findings from the data have been telescoped into 
summary end implication sheets at the end of the chapters, as a take off point 
for staff members to initiate their analysis of the implications of the data 
for the operation of their own vocational programs. 
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Wo *:3ve tried to present this in a form which tail help to bridge the gap 
berween research findings and e:dsting practices. In the left hand col\imn 
entitled ^‘Summary," to have recapitulated in brief suitirary form what appear to 
be the key points of the data collected and the statistical analysis of tlie 
data. 

In the right hand column entitled "Implications/^ we have suggested what^ the 
data immediately adjacent in the left hand column i^ly> Although this method 
has its hazards, we believe that it is an effective way to point out what 
implications for current practices the findings from the research suggest. 

The drawing of implications from the data involves judgement, and the reader 
^/fLll not necessarily agree with the in^lications offered by the researcher. 

We hope, hoxvever, that as a minimum it vdll stimulate the reader to draw from 
the data his o\m iraplications for his professional practices so that research 
data is pressed into use instead of pressed bebi;een two other research reports 
or. a library shelf. 



Ibplcal Arrangement 

Chapter 1, "Introduction,” which you are in the midst of reading, tells you 
what the Agency is like and how we went about making the study. Chapter 2, 
"Client Characteristics, "describes the clients in perhaps more detail than is 
to be fouTid in most followup studies. Chapter 3, "Program Participation," 
explains for how long end in what way the clients participated in the Agency 
vocational rehabilitation program. It also contains some material relating 
program participatioz^ to enployment outcome. Chapter li, "A ifevlew of Other 
PollovFip Studies, " is a small stuefy i \ its OTm right since it summarizes data 
from 76 other studies. It js placed immediately before Chapter 5, "Occupational 
Statue," so that the reader will have reviewed comparable data from other 
studies immediately before he examines occupational outcome datf from our 
study. In Chapter $ we have corpared ocdipational outcome data with a number 
ol client characteristic variables. Although client characteristics have been 
reported in other chapters, much of the conparison of the client characteristic 
variables with enpToyment outcome has been placed in Chapter 5. Chapter 6, 

"Job Satisfaction, • Chapter 7, "Reasons for Leaving Employment," and Chapter 
8, "Job Ranting Procedures," are all phases of occup>ational adjustment and in 
a sense are extensions of Chapter Chapter 9, "Avocational ftirticipation, " 
reports on what clients do with their time outside of work. Chapter 10, 

"Clients* Evaluation of Rehabilitation Experience," probably has the most 
interost and lessons for the Agency staff. The Appendix is more detailed and 
conprehensive then uoual because one of the uses of this document is as an 
inserTice training workbook for the staff. 
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CHAPTER 2 

CLIEin' CHARACTERISTICS 



Age 

The clients ranged in age from 17 through 68, vith a moan age of 37 and a 
median age of 33« For the purpose of analysis the clieiits were divided Into 
four career development stages. 

About '!% were adolescents In the exploratory phaoe of their work career where 
tho emphasis is on choosing an occupation little kncwledge of what is 
available or of one'c own potentialities. 

Twenty-two per cent were young adults in the process of establishing them- 
selves in the world of work. Thirty-four per cent were adults concomed with 
estcblishlng or re-establishing an occupational status at a time when other 
adults are merely maintaining theirs. Finally, 36j? were re-entering the world 
of work at an age when decline in work potential for unskilled, semiskilled, 
and moat service occupations occurs. 



Table I t Client Age Distribution 



TAfe cycle stij^e 


Age 


N 


% 


Career development stage 


, . , 

Kiddle age 


+ over 


5U 


36.5 


Decline 


Adult 


25-l»l* 


?i 


3b. 5 


Maintenance 


Young adults 


20-2U 


33 


22.3 


Establishment (crysvalliza- 
tlon, specification) 


Adolescents 


17-19 


10 


6.7 


Exnloratory (trial) 


Total 




1U8 


100.0 





Age as related to program participation is shown in Table 2li. Age as related 
to employment outcome is shown in Table h7« 



Sfcx 

Ninety-one (6l.55{) ihe clients were male and 57 (38. 5^) were female. Data 
on employment outcome ^ eex le shown in Table 38. 



Inpairmente 

The rank order arrangement of the distribution of impairments among clients 
ifi presented in Table 2 below. Categories used are from the Rehabilitation 
Service Adndniatratlon Classification System. The diegnosee are those made 
at the tine of a physical examination conducted, in most cases, shortly after 
the client entered the agenqy program. 



The named Impairment le the primary impairmenti mary clients were multiply 
impaired. Psyohotlo dieordere, or more appropriately psychosle in rendeslon, 
headed the list, accounting for alrooet one-fifth of the sample. While only 
Vy.$% of the olionts v-ere diagnosed as having psychoneurotic disorders as 
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thair primary impajrment, this was alztiost twice as many as the next highest 
impairment. 

In terms of program management the 8*1% with '^Other character, personality 
and behavior disorders" probably create disciplinary and supervisoxy problems 
out of all proportion to the size of the group. Data has not yet been 
collected to verify this empirically. The relationship of impairment to 
employment outcome is shown in Tables and h6. A complete enumeration of 
the distribution of impairments among clients is given in Table A in the 
Appendix. 



Table 2 : Eight Most Common Lupainnents (in Rank Order) 



Code 


N 




Type of impairment 


500 


27 


18.2 


Psychotic disorders 


510 


23 


15.5 


Psychoneurotic disorders 


39? 


12 


8.1 


Accidents, injuries or poisonings involving 
impairment of back, spine, trunk, etc. 


522 


12 


8.1 


Other character, personality, and behavior 
disorders _ 


530 


11 


7.U 


Mental retardation* ndld 


332 


5 


3.3 


Intracranial hemorrhage, embolism and 
thrombosis (stroke) involving one upper 
and one Icrt^er limb . 


390 


5 


3.3 


-Arthritis and rheur’atism involving impair- 
ment of trunk* back, spine, etc. 


6ii2 


h 


2.7 


Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
■ disease 



In Table 3 following, impalments have been divided into three major groupings: 
the physically impaired, the r^iotionally impaired, and the mentally impaired. 
Each group has distinctive chaiocterlatics in tenns of problems presented 
and treatment reqv^ired. 'hie number of clients (U$»2%) having a physical 
impairment slightly exceeds the number with an emotional disturbance (143.2^). 
Slightly less than 10^ were mentally retarded. 

Table 3 s Sxunmary of Impairments 





Codsa 


N 


% 


Physical 


l3^-39$l 

610-689 


67 


145.2 


Mental illness, emotional 
disturbances and related 


500-52? 


614 


143. 2 


Mental retardation 


_i30-1^2 


111 


9.14 



O 
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CHent> Educational Level 



The cliente have a educational level of 10.55 school years and a med3,an 
of 11 school years coiipleted. The mode is high school graduation. The client 
educational level is comparable to that of the general population of Milwaukee 
County. The median school years completed hy Milwaukee County residents age 
25 and over as reported in the I960 census was 11. Males had a mean of 10.9, 
females 11.1 and non-whiteu 9«2,* 

Almost half of the clients had completed hdgh school and a little over 10^ 
had had some college. 

A fourth grade reading level is frequently regarded as conferring functional 
literacy. Accordingly we defined those with less than fourth grade completion 
as within an estimated non-literate level. This probably grossly under- 
estimates the problem as some students fell to read at the grade level 
completed. 

The reported grade level attainment of mentally retarded clients grossly 
overestimates their actual educational attainment. 

As a group the clients are not overtly handicapped educ .tionally in comparison 
with the general population. 

Table lit Client Edbicational Level 



Tears of 
schooling 


— r- 


5? 


Cumulative ^ down 


Cumulative % up 


Collage 


16 


1 


0.7 


0.7 


100.0 


15 


2 


i.a 


2.1 


99.3 


10.65? 


11* 


6 


U.3 


6.1i 


97.9 


13 


6 


h .3 


10.6 


93.6 


High School 


12 


51 


36.2 


1^6.8 


89. 


n 


10 


7.1 


53.9 


53.2 


67. h% 


10 


26 


18. 


72.3 


W.l 


9 


8 


5.7 


78.0 


27.7 


Grade Schco] 


1 8 


22 


15.6 


93.6 


22.0 




7 


3 


2.1 


95-7 


6. 


20.65? 


6 


3 


2.1 


9?. 9 


I4.3 




1 


0.7 


98.6 


2.1 


Non-literate h 


0 


0.0 


98.6 


l.li 


level i.l45? 


.. 3 


2 


l.li 


100.0 


l.li 


Total 


iiii 









Division of Family C'vvlces, Dopertnent of Health and Social Services, 

Social Profile of Wisoonaln Counties 1969j derived ftrom U.S. Census, i960, 
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Raco 

Table $ shows tho proportion of cHents sorved by race. This was cop^jared with 
the racial mix in the Milwaukee Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area^ as re- 
ported by the 1970 Census. A slightly higher percentage of Negroes than whites 
are served than the proportion of each race in the community. This is signifi- 
cantly different at the .05 level (a “ Data on employment outcome by 

race is shown in Table ti9. 



Table $ : Race 



Race 


Clients 


Census Data: Milwaukee £MSA* 




N 


% 


N 


% 


IMto 


12h 


66.1 


l,288,0li3 


91.7 


Negro 


17 


11.9 


106,532 


7.6 


Other 


. 2 


, l.h 


9,113 , 


0.6 


Total ! 


li*3 


100.0 


1.103.688 


99.9 



Marital Stata < 

Sixty of tho clients were single, 62 (lp..9^) were marided, and 26 

(17*6ji) were either divorced, widowed, separated, or anm'illed. 

The marital status of clients in Follov-l%) 81 is reported, suggesting that the 
two groups were quite different in their marital status pix;oably because of 
age. Data on enployment outcome by marital status is shown in Table 44 • 

Table 6t Marital Status 





FIP - 1970 
N % 


Follow-Up 81 - 1966 
N % 


Single 


6o 


1*0.5 


57 


■ 70.j* 


ZCarriod 


62 


1*1.9 


19 


23.5 


Divorced, 1/idowed, 
Separated, Annulled 


26 


17.6 


5 


6,2 


Total 


_ IL.8 


100.0 1 81 


100.1 



^,S. Department of CcOTjerce/Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population 
Advance Reportj p» h. 
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Social Claaa 



Client 5ocial claas was Identified by uso of the Two Factor Index of Social 
Position,* Three-fouirbhs of the clients were in the working and lo^^er classes • 
In Table 7 the clients in the current study are conpared in terms of social^ 
class with clients in the two prior studies of vocational rehabilitation clients 
at the "^irative Workshop. 

Table 7: Client Social Class 





FIP - 1 
N 


spring 1970 
% 


Jiu 

H 


■■ 1 
10 1967 
% 


1 

' Follow-1 
N i 


81 - 1966 
% 


Class 1 Upper 


1 


1,0 


2 


1.6 


1 


1.3 _ 


Class 2 upper middle 


5 


h.9 


7 




2 


2.7 


Class 3 lower middle • 


20 


19.6 


22 


17:3 


11 


lli .7 


Class woilcing 


h2 


hl.2 


57 


Uj.9 


25 


33.3 


Class 5 lower 




33.3 


39 


30.7 


36 


U8.0 


Total 


102 


100.0 


127 


100.0 


75 


100.0 



llho Vfas the Hoad of the Household in Wliich Clients Live? 

In spite of the fact that 71jt were adults over the age of 2li, only U9% identi- 
fied themsolves as the head of the household, which suggests a greater depen- 
dency status for this groiq[> than might be expected in the general population# 
Twenty- two percent were evor the age 2h but viere not heads of households. Of 
these, were wives who listed their husbands as head of the household. There 
remained 17% for lack of adequate occxqjational status has resulted in a 
more dependent social status. 



Table 8j Head of Household (in Rank Order! 




Head 


N 


i 


Self 


'2 


I»9.0 


Fathei 


33 


22.h 


liDther 


18 


12.2 


Other 


17 


n.6 


Husband 


7 


1(.6 


“Total 


— — nr? 


l?3Q7o 



*Hollingshead> August B., Two F^tor I nde x of Social Position , 1965 Yale 
Station, Hew Haven, Oonnectic^,* 19$f* ^ 
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The Children and Grandchildren of Clients 



Little attention has been paid to the intergenerationol consequence of rehabi- 
litation. Since it seems likely that rehabilitation or the lack of it has some 
inqjact on the life styles and life chances of at least the dependent children 
of clientr, we recorded the data presented belovx. In less direct ways the re- 
habilitation process affects non-dependent children and grandcldldren. Reha-^ 
bilitation or the lack of it affects not only the client but the family kinship 
group. 

Seventy- six clients had 232 natural children for a median parent- child ratio of 
two. Bacause a few families had many children the median is a better measui’e 
than the mean. Two-thiMs of tho children were married, reflecting the rela- 
tively advanced age of the client population. 

Table 9i Children and Grandchildren of Clients 



Number of 
children 


N 


Ovm 

% 


Adopted 
N % 


Grand- 
children 1 
N % 


Step and 
other 
N % 


1 Total^ i 

i 1 

In % ■ 


1 


10 


23.7 


2 


100.0 


3 


12.5 


2 


Uo.o 


1 ' 

‘ 25 


23.U“j 


2 


21 


27.6 






5 


20.8 




26 


■ gk-3j 


3 


12 


15.8 






li 


16.7 


2 


IjO.O 


1 


1 

16.8 




6 


7.9 






2 


8.3 


1_ 


20.01 


1 

i 9 


Q,k 




8 


10.5 






1 


li.2 






9 


8.I1 ■ 


6 


6 


7.9 






1 


l|.2 




1 


7 


1 

6.5 ‘ 


7 


li 


5.3 






2 


0.3 




1 

1 


6 


5.6 > 


8 


1 


1.3 




, 


2 


8.3 






I 

3 


2.0_ 


9 or more 










ii 


16.7 






li 


. hl^ 


Total i'f 
clients 


76 


1C<).0 


2 


100.0 


2li 


100.0 


5 


100.0 


107 


100.0 












1 


Total Vf 
children 


232 


2 


nli 


12 


1 

360 ! 


Avg. clilld- 
ren per client 
with tTOe child 


.3.05 , 


1.00 


U.75 


2.L0 


“1 

\ 

3-36 _ 


Avg. f Chlia- 
ren per client 
who were or are 
.married 


2.6ii 


0,02 


1.30 


O.Hi 


I1.09 


Indian child- 
ren of clients 
with typo child 


2.00 


1.00 


3.^ 


3.00 
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Cliont Families 



One hundred and fort7 eight clients had a total of 62 spouses and 2l|6 children 
for a total of I|?6 people directly affected by the vocational rehabilitation 
program. 

Adding Ul^ grandchildren we find a total of 5?0 persons affected directly or 
indirectly by the vocational rehabilitation program in this sample alrnc. Table 
10 follo^dng outlines this. 

Table 10: Client Families 



l^umber of 


Clients 


ll<8 


Spouses 


62 


Ctdldren (natural, 
_ adopted, and step) 


2U6 


Totair^li'sclly affected 
by vocational rehabilita- 
tion progzm 


h$6 


Grandchildren 


lUi 


Total al*:^Gcled directly 
or indirectly by voca- 
tional rehabilitation 
program 


??0 


Commanity irqpact of Vocational Rehabilitation 



To show the widespread impact of a vocational. I'ehabilitation program on the com- 
munity, we have coiTied arialysis a step farther by projecting the estimated 
mu-fcor of persons affected in the total target population from which the sample 
was drawn* In Table 11, we seo that the target population of 708 from which a 
sample of lli8 was drawn might be S3q>ected to have 2,162 people directly, and 
indirectly affected, for a total of 2,727 persons affected by this vocational 
rehabilitation program over an 18 month period in one rehabilitation facility 
alone. 

Table 11 > Summary of Nuyjber of People affected by the Rehabilitation Process 





Number affected 


Estimated nuui^er 


Ihamber 




in folloimp sarmle 


affected in target 


affected 








population of 708 from 


per client 








which sample was drawn 






N 


% 


N 


L_l__ 




Directly 


h$6 


80.0 


2,182 


80.0 


3.08 


Indirectly 


nU 


20.0 




19.9 


0.77 




■■575"1 


1W.0 




99T9 1 


3755 
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Client Living Arrangeme nts 

Client living arrangeinents are reported in Table 12 below* About 60^ lived 
in houses and in apartments xd.th 17/S u'v^assified. The unclassified 
group includes families living in a house owned by the family but divided 
into two apartments. 

Of other individuals with whom the clients most frequently lived, mothers 
headed the list v/ith 36^. Combining husband and wife to form a spouse 
categoxy we find that 39$ lived with a spouse, which seems a relatively low 
number in vie'w of the relatively higl’i age of the client group. Thirty-four 
per cent had children in the household* Clients on the average shared living 
quarters with two other people. The actual computation was l.Boh people 
per client. 



Table 12 1 Client Living Arrangements 



\Vhere client lived 



IVho lived with 


House 


Apartment 


Unclasslfieo 


Total 


client (rank order) 


N 


i 


N 




N 




N 


^ 


Mother 


h2 


26. h 


7 


lli.2 


h 


2.7 


53 


35.8! 


Children 


33 


22.3 


II4 


9.5 


h 


2.7 




3h.h 


Wife 


30 


20.0 


15 


10-1 


5 


3.I4 


50 


33.8 


Father 


33 


22.3 


2 


i.U 


1 ' 


1 


36 


21.3 


Brother 


20 


13.5 


3 


2.0 


V 




26 


17.6 


Sister 


21 


Hi. 2 


2 


1.14 


0 




23 


■ 


Other adult 


7 


»4. 7 


0 


. 


2 




9 


6.1 


Husband 


5 


3.li: 


X ■ 


0.7 




1 

1 


8 


5.h 


Grandmother 


l4 


2.7 


2 


1.14 




i 


6 


u.o 


Friend 


0 




3 


2.0 


JL 


i 


I h 


LI 


Grandfather 


1 


0.7 


0 




1 

0 


1 I 


1 


OjlI 










1 


267 


» 










1 






Inhere clients lived 


N 87 


36 




1 


lh6 






2l|.3 




1 

1 100.0 



Oiily ten clients were not living with their families, 
hospitalized temporarily; four in other institutions 
temporarily, and two not sure), three in bot*rdlng hou^ 
w]^ther this was a temporary or permanent arrangement 
houses, one of whom viewed this as permanent and the < 



uded one 
ntly, one 
not sure 
) rooming 
^)orary. The 
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numbur not living with families is probably underrepresented in the sample as 
those in total Institutions were more difficult to contact. Nevertheless, the 
problem of rootlessness and alienation which we had anticipated might be a 
major problem is not reflected by the data. Ninety-three point two per cent 
had a family or fs>TniMy type relationship in their living arrangements. 

Client Support and Dependency 

Children are the dependents most frequently supported by clients, followed 
by wives. Mothers, fathers and wives in that order are the individuals who 
most frequently support clients. Clients support a total of 72 individuals 
and in turn are supported by Sh individuals. 

Table 13: Client Financial Support and Dependency Patterns 





Financia?. Dependence 

Cli ent. 

support 


Client 

is dependent on 


Husband 


1 


6 


Wife 


2S ^ _ 


11 


Children 


U3 


2 


Father 


0 


13 


Mother 


0 


lli 


Brother (s) 


1 


3 


Sister (s) 


2 


2 


Grandmother 


0 


2 


Other adult (s) 


0 


1 


Total 


72 
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Not all respondents were willing; to report on their financial resources. There- 
fore the data below only partially reflects the resource situation* It also is 
uncertain whether this is likely to be a useful sarple of total client resources 
or whether the sample is biased and if so in what direction. 

Table iH; Client Financial. Resources 



- - ' 

Type of resource 


Number 


>Jean 


Number who ] 


, 

Weekly 




reporting 


weekly 


receive this 


iiicoire 




amount of 


income 


type of support 


range 




imcome 




Total 


Partial 


jiinimum 


Haxlmum 


Own job income 


67 


$86.03 


28 


36 


$2.31 


$231.00 


Family 


27 


65.10 


7 


21 


9.00 


i 

138.50 


Social security dis- i 
ability payments i 


27 


1^2. 6U 


1* 


2l* 


17.59 


136.10 


Other i 


23 


37.39 


h 


19 


9.23 


122.70^ 


1 

Public welfare ‘ 

(general relief) i 


I 10 


20.51* 


3 


7 


i 

^ 2.77 ! 


1 

! 39. /o 


Con?)any pension 






2l*.66 


0 


7 


1 

8.07 


1 

69.20 


Social security, old j 
age and sxirvivor's i 
insurance 


f,- T — 

1 

1 

! 7 


18.00 


0 


7 


9.22 


35.55 


Public welfare ADC 


1 6 


28.62 


1 


C 




56.25 


Public welfare (other) 


! u 


17.77 


0 


I* 


12.23 


25.18 


Other private insuranco* 3 


J*6.1*6 


0 


3 


23.10 


73.80 


Workman's compensation 
payments or lujt^) stun 


! — 

1 


J*2.00 


0 


1 


l*2.0C 


1^2.00 


Uhion accident or 
sickness payments 


1 


J*0.39 


0 


.. 1 


1*0.39 


1*0.39 


Uhemployioent insurance 


1 


35.00 


0 


1 


35.00 


35.00 i 


Relatives or friends 


1 


_^.!*6 


1 

1_! 


0 


18.1*6 


18.1*6 1 



The primary source oi client financial support is derived from Uieir own job 
incorne. Sixty-seven clients report average weekly erminga of $86.03 for a 
total year income for Wz ^roup of $29?,?28*!J2. To the extent to which this 
may be attributed to the Curative Workshop vocational rehabilitation prorram 
thie is an excellent cost-benefit pay off. 
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Transportation 

ilie importance of an automobile in obtaining and maintaining employment can 
hardly be o'^erestimated, 

Deopite a reasonably adequate public transportation system in Milwaukee, there 
are many places of employment too remote from the client's residence to be 
reached T^ithin reasonable corrHouting time. 

The ability to drive to work is therefore as crucial a factor in maintaining 
en^loyment as worker competence. The ability to drive to work depends on 
three factors? the legal right t6 drive, knowing how to drive a car, and the 
avoil^^bility of a car. We have secured data on all triiree as indicated in the 
table*, below. 

Less than half of the clients hold driver's licenses. Men fare better with 
almost two-thirds holding licenses; less than one-quarter of the women hold 
licenses. ( ® 20.736; Sig. .001) 

Table 1 $ : Number end Percentage of Client Holding 

Wisconsin Driver's License by Sex 





Hale 


Female 


Total 




1?” 




N 


% - 


N j % 


Has Wisconsin driver's 
license 


5', 


62.6 


13 


22.8 


70 1 a?. 3 



Table 16 below indicates that there is a significant relationship in the ex- 
pected direction between holding a driver's license and holding employment. 
(>? “ 3.669; Sig. “ .05) Eleven men and 17 women know how to and are able to 
drive a car but do not have Wisconsin Driver's licenses. This suggests that 
the job orientation program should include infomation on how to obtain a 
Wisconsin driver's license. 

Table 16 s Employment and Holding a Driver's License 





Curi'entiy 

employed 


Not currently 
employed 


Total 


Holds driver's 
license 


ai 


2.9 


70 


Does not hold 
Driver's license 


32 


!l6_ 


28 


;otal 


73 . 


. 75 .. 


lae 



23 

37 






-A]iao0t jhrev-fiftha of the clients know how to and are able to drive a car. 
Again men exceed women in this with almost three quarters of the men ^[jlaiining 
this ability as against only slightly over one-third cf the women. (1*^ * 18.2^5 
Sig, .001) 

Table 1^ : Number and Percentage of Clients by Sex l^o Know 
How To and Are Able to Drive a Car 





hale 


Female 


Total 


N 


i 


H 


1 ... 


N 


-iL_ 


Knows bow and is able to 
drive a car 


66 


72.5 


20 


35.1 


86 


^6.1 



Knowing how to drive is slightly associated with better en^Dlo^’ment outcome 
but not at a .0$ level of significance. (X? * Sig. * .50) 

Table 18 : Employment a nd Knovd.ng How to Drive 





Currently 

employed 


Not currently 
employed 


Total 


Knows how to drive 


li6 


140 


86 


Does not know how 
to drive 


27 


3? 


62 


Total 


73 




lh8 



If the goa3. is e^^iployability, helping cliaits enroll in driver education 
courses and if necessary, pa^ng for these courses, is a logical extension ox 
the vocational rehabilitation program. 

In addition to the legal right to drive and the ability to drive, one needs 
a C'xr. About k5% have cars available. . Fifty-six per cent of the men have 
cars availablo, and 26% of the ;^omen (X^ « 11.36?; Sig. » .001). Six men 
have driver's licenses who do not have care. On the other hand two women 
have cars available who do not have driver *e licenses. 

Table 39 i > \imber and Percentage of Clients by Sex Who Own o r 
iTave Use of a (Tar i^ch Is ItTOperating Condition 



kept In operating c o nditi on 





1 Male 


Female 


Total 


N 


% - 


H 


% 


n 

N 


r 

1 


is 


iL- 


56.0 


1? 


26,3 


66 


6 



As indicated below, having a car is positively related to having a job. How- 
ever, the trend does not reach the .0> level of statistical significance. 

( • 2.6765 Sig. - . 20 ) 
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Table 20 ; Employment and Having the Use of a Car 





Currently 

employed 


Not currently 
employed 


Total 


Has car 


38 


28 


66 


No car available 


33 


li7 


82 


Total 


73 


73 


lh8 




2 $ 

39 



Cliont Charautoristics ; Summary and implications 



SujTjgaty 



Implications 



Age 



One-third are adolescents and yoimg 
adiilts, one-third are adults be- 
tween 25-Wi, and one-third are mid- 
dle aged. 



Rehabilitation rather than habilitation 
should be enphasized. Every effoiii 
should be made to uncover skills and 
achievements which older adults have 
but which are not always obvioi^s. 



Sex 



The sex ratio is .^bout 6:lj, with This is close enoxigh to in equal bal- 

moj:t> males. ance lo maximize inteipersonal learn- 

ing. 

Impairments 



h^»2% have impaiments; 

have emotional disturbances; 
%h% are mentally retarded. 



This mixed client load reflects the di- 
versity end multi dlsciplinaiy charac- 
ter of the Agency. Recent observations 
in the Self Help and Development Pro- 
gram of the Agency (an activities ra- 
ther than an occupational progi^am) si\g- 
gests tliat clients with different types 
of disabilities can be very helpful to 
each other. 



Educational Level 



Median school years completed is 11 
years. This is comparable to the 
general population of ItLlwaukee 
County. 



The clients as a group are not overtly 
handicapped educati onally . Changing 
the kind of education offered in pub- 
lic and private scliools to help future 
potential clients avoid mental illness 
is more inportant than the number of 
years they are kept in school. 



Race 



A sllght]y higher pei'Cent of negroes 
than whites than occurs in the 9iSA 
ar3 served by the Agency. 



Since negroes are more disadvantaged 
occupationally than whites, the number 
of negroes served should be substan- 
tially greater then the number of 
uliites served. 



Iterital Status 



are single; 
lil.9j{ are married; 

17 *6^ are divorced, widowed, sepa- 
rated or annulled. 



Client’s marital status is not greatly 
different from that of the general 
population. 



Client Characteristics : Continued 



Social Class 



Three-fourths of the clients are in 
the working end lover classes^ 



Head Of 

n% of the clients over the age of 
2li v?ore not heads of households* 
This is a larger group in a depen- 
dent status than is to be expected 
in the general population. 



The program should not force non- 
occupaticnal m5.ddle class value® on 
working and lower class clients. 

Household 

Clients in tliis status should be i- 
dentified at the time they enter the 
Agency program and given training and 
reinforcement to help them become 
more independent. 



Children and Grandchildren of Clients 



76 clients had 232 natu'^i children. 
Median parent-child ratio of 2 for 
all client group. 

2/3 of the childre.1 were married. 
Clients hxd lll4 grandchildren. 



This is a zero population grouD. I'liile 
they may perpetuate themselves they 
will not increase relative to the rest 
of the population. 

This reflects the relatively advanced 
age of the client group. 



Client Families 



II48 clients had 62 spouses and 2li6 
children, for a total of U$6 people 
directly affects 1 by the vocational 
rehabilitation orogran. Adding llli 
gi^ndchildren *• 570 directly or in- 
directly affected. This is a- the 
rate of 3 •8'' persons per client. 

Applying this ratio to the target 
population of 708 clients from which 
our sample of lli8 vras drawn we esti- 
mate that 2,727 persons were affect 
ed directly or indirectly by the 
Curative V^orkshop vocational rehab- 
ilitation program over an I8 month 
period. 



To the extent that the program reaches 
its goal of returning clients to employ- 
ment, it contributes to the welfare of 
a substantial n*iinber o'C people and just- 
ifies the governmental and local finan- 
cial support viiich it has received. 

The degree of interaction with clients 
is def.cribed in Chapter 3 1 the occupa- 
tional outcome in Chapter 5 and the 
clients evaluation of the program in 
Chapter 10. 



Client Living Arrangements 



36^ of clients lived with mothers; 
39^ lived with spouses; 

3^ had children in the household. 
There were on the average 2 other 
people in the household. 

Only 10 clients were not living with 
famllien. 93*2% of the clients had 
a fardl> or family type relationship 
in their living arrangements. 



The problem of rootlessness or aliens- - 
tion which WG had anticipated is not re- 
flected by the data. For better or 
worse, most clients are tied into a fam- 
ily living style of life. 
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Client Characteristics ; Continued 



Client Support and Dependency 



Clients support a total of 72 indi- 
viduals ond in turn are supported 
by individuals. 

Children are the dependents most 
frequently supported by clients 
followed by wives. 

Mothers, fathers and wives in that 
order are the individuals who most 
frequently support clients. 



As a group attribute, dependency is an 
interacting process with dependency 
working both ways. 



Client Financial Resources 



67 clients had average earnings of 
$86 a v^eek for a total yearly in- 
come aggregating about $ 300 , 000 . 

Incoma received from pv'' ic sotirces 
is relatively Iw compared with 
earned Job ircome and family support. 



To the extent attributable to the 
Curative Workshop Vocational Rehabili- 
tation program this is an excellent 
cost-benefit pay off. 

The "sick role'* is not a financially 
lucrative one for these clients. 



Transportation 



hi *3% of the clients hold Wisconsin 
Driver*s licenses. 

Thera is a significant ^elationsh^p 
betweeii oeing currently employed 
and holding a driver's license. 



Tne Job orientation program should in- 
clude info.mation on how to obtain a 
Wisconsin driver's license. 

Helping clients enroll in driver educa^ 
tion courses ^nd, if necess'^ry, ryiying 
for these courses, would be a logical 
extension of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program- 
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PHOORAH PARTICIPATION OF CLIENTS 

pending an average of approximately threr v/eeks, about three-fourths of the 
clients had participated in the Occupatic a: 1 i^/aluation program. About one- 
fourth had been in Vfork Adjustment Training, averaging $ 6 months in this pro- 
gram. Finally, slightly over one-fifth had been in Vocational Training where 
their average training time was 7.2 months. 



Table 21 ; Client Program Participation - Total in Each Department 





N 


% 


Avg. days there 


Avg. irtcs. there 
(5 days) 


Range 

(days) 


Nedlan 

(days) 


Occup. eval. 
lab 


115 


77.7 


15.147 


3.09 


1-95 


13 


Work adj. 


35 


23.6 


1214.76 


2 I 1.95 


12-296 


115 


Voc. tmg. 


33 


22.3 


I56.i<5 


31.29 


i3-ti05 


1014 



Over half of the clients participated in Occupational Evaluation only. fi0.ight- 
ly under 10% were in the Woik Adjustment pt*ogram only and slightly over 10^ 
were in Vocationax Skills Ti^aining program only. Thus a total of 20^ were not 
evaluated by the Occupational Evaluation program. 



Table 22 : Client Program Participation - Enrolled in One Department Only 








N 


% 


Avg. da/s there 


Avg. wks. there 
(5 days) 


Range 

(days) 


Median 

(days) 


Occup. eval 
leb only 


65 


57 . U 


114.5 


2.9 


1-59 


13 


Work adj. only 


13 


8.8 


151.9 


30 . u 


15-1i38 


108 


Voc. tmg. only 


17 


11.5 


132.^7 


26.5 


13 -I 405 


107 



Of the clients participating in more than one of the occupational departments, 
about 11% irere in the Occupational Evaluation program, followed by the Work 
Adjustment program. About 7% were evaluated by the Occupational Evaluation 
department and then went directly iryto the Vocational Scills Training. Tvx> 
per cent skipped the Occupational Evaluation and entered the Work Adjustment 
program and then moved into Vocational Skills Training. Finally, only about 
1% went through the three programs 8 Occupational Evaluation, Work Adjustment, 
and Vocational Odlls Training. 
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T&ble 23 : Client Progran Participatlon^Enrolled In Two 

or Three Departments Sequentially 





N 


% 


Avg. days there 


Avg. wks. there 
(S days) 


Range 

(days) 


Median 

(days)t 


Occup. eval. lab. 
and Work adj. 


17 


11.5 


132.10 


26.I42 


33-275 




Occup. eval. lab. 
and Voc. tmg. 




; 7 .I 4 


201.00 


ho. 20 


27-396 


1 

236 ! 


Occup. eval. lab. 
and V/ork adj. 
and Voc. trng. 


] 

2 


t 

1.I4 


377.00 


75. ho 


22^-529 


i 

1 

1 

377 ! 


Work adj. 
and Voc. trng. 


-IJ 


2.0 


317.67 


63.53 


116 -hhO 


i 

397 ! 



In suranary, the important screening function of the Occupational Evaluation 
unit which sees three-quarters of the clients in the vocational facility 
is emphasized. The relatively brief average time of six months spent in Work 
Adjustment Training is less than is required fcr some comparable methods of 
attitude change sucIj as psychotherapy. Similarly, an average training time 
of only 7 months in Vocational Skills Training is the same or less ’t-han 
comparable training offered in public vocational trade schools and coinmercial 
trade schools and business schools. 

Client Program Participation and Age 

Ac indicated in Table 2l\ following there was a marked difference in the age 
of clients who participated in Occupational Evaluation only as opposed to all 
other clients in the sample. The median age of the OEL only group was 1^2 
compared to only 28 for the other clients. Specifically in the age and 
over category there were 39 clients in the OEL only group as against only 1C 
clients in the other group. This was probably attributable to the Social 
Security Disability Claimants referred for screening for employability and 
for whom partici^Dation in work adjustment or vocational training was not 
indicated or desired. 
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Table 2k : Differences in A^e B et ween the Occupational 

Evaluetion Laboratoa ~ Only Group vs* Others 



Ace 


Occupational lab 


others 




N 




N 


% - 


and up 


39 


h$.9 


15 


23.8 


2^-hh 


26 


30.6 


25 


39.7 


2Q-2h 


Ua 


16.5 


19 


30.2 


17-19 


6 


7.1 


h 


6.3 


Total 


8? 


100.1 


63 


100.0 


Mean 


39. 91 


33. 5U 


Median 


h2 


28 1 



Extent of Program Completion 

The extent to which clients completed the vocational rehabilitation programs 
entered is reported for each of the three departments; Occupational Evaluation 
Laboratory, Work Adjustment and Vocational Training in that order. Extent 
of program participation was trichotomized in the categories of ^'completed", 
"left for good reason", and "dropped". 

It would seem of obvious benefit to moL^t clients to cc^iplete the programs 
entered. The category "left for gcod reason" is an uncertain one. It is 
possible that some clients left to Lake jobs which would usually be inter- 
preted as a desirable outcome. More detailed data on this group should be 
sought in a future study. The "droppecV would appear to be an undesireable 
outcome category and may be interpreted as a failure of the rehabilitation 
process to reach ell of the clients. Further stut^ of this group of clients 
would also be helpful. 

Starting with the Occupational Evaluation Laboratory all but three of the 
IH 4 clients on whom records were available completed the program. 
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Table 2$; Occupation a l Evaluation Laboratory Program 
Completipri* vs. Srrploymerit Outcome 



OEL 


Currently 

employed 


Einployed post 
rehab, but 
not now 


Employe ' now or 
at some tine 
since rehab. 


No post 

3rehab, 

employ. 


Total 




N 




N 


T ! 


N 


5? 


N 




N 




Completed 


?? 


98,2 


26 


96.3 


81 


97,6 


30 


96,8 


111 


97 . h 


Lef u-good 
reason 


1 


1,8 


0 




1 


1.2 


1 


3.2 


2 


1.8 


Dropped. 


0 




1 


3.7 


1 


1.2 


0 




1 


0.9 


Total 


-il. 


100.0 


27 


100,0 ; 


83 


100.0 


31 


100.0 


111* 


100.0 



Almost three -fourths of the currently employed clients from the Work 
Adjustment Program completed the pz^gram as against l6, 1 % who left for good 
reasons and 11.15? who'drppped. Estimating from this small number it appears 
that completing the Work Adjustment Program is a good predictor of getting 
and holding employment. However, further stuc^ with larger numbers is 
indicated. 

Table 26 ; Work Adjustment Program Completion vs. Employment Outcome 



WA 


Currently 

employed 


E>riployed ix)st 
rehab, but 
not now 


Employed now 
or at some 
time since 
rehab. 


No post 1 

rehab, 
employ. ! 


1 1 

Total i 

i ! 

1 




N 


% 1 


N 


% 






N 1 


1_ 


N 




Completed 




72.2 


? 


95.6 


18 


66,7 


2 


28,6 


20 


?8.8 


Loft-good 

reason 




16,7 


0 1 




3 


n.i 


3 


1 * 2,9 


6 


17.6 


Dropped 


2 


n.i 


i* 


hh,i* 


6 


22,2 


2 


28,6 


8 


23.5 


T."ial 


18 


100.0 


9 


100.0 


27 


100,0 


! 7 


100.1 


3lj 


99.9 



Of the currently employed clients 12 completed vocational training. An 
additional seven left for good reason and only one dropped. Thus completing 
vocational training or at least having a good reason for leaving seems, on the 
basis of these small numbers, to be an excellent predictor of getting and 
holding employment. 
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Table 27 : Vocational Training Program Completion vs. Employment Outconie 



VT 


Currently 

employed 


■ 

Employed post 
rehab, but 
not now 


Employed now or 
at some time 
since rehab. 


No post 

rehab. 

employ. 


Total j 




N 


^r~ 


N 




N 


— T 


N 




N 


j-JLJ 


Completed 


12 


60.0 


2 


20.0 


Ih 


h6.7 


0 




lii 


h3.8i 


Left-good 

reason 


7 


3^.0 


3 


30.0 


10 


33.3 


1 


50.0 


11 


3lj.b’ 


Dropped 


1 


5.0 


5 


50.0 


6 


20.0 


1 


i.jo^ 


7 


21.9' 


Total 


20 


i 100.0 


10 


' 100.0 


-3^ 


100.0 ' 


1 2 ' 


i i 

1 100.0 


[32 


100.1! 



Since an overall comparison of attendance and employment outcome did not 
reveal an expected strong positive relationship, a detailed analysis of 
attendanoo by department is presented belovf. 



To test the hypothesis that a positive relationship exists, the combinations 
of degrees of attendance were combined which by inspection aopeared most 
likely to substantiate the hypothesis. Cross comparisons were then made be- 
tween the most contrasting employment outcomes. Usually the ” currently em- 
ployed" status was contrasted with t!ie "No post-rehabilitation employment" 
status. 

A test of the excellent plus good versus the fai.r plus poor attendance cate- 
goi*ies failed to reveal a significant difference between the 'currently employed 
and the "No post-rehabilitation employment" group, (X^ * .01). By inspection, 
it appears that i.i fact a slightly larger percentage of the "No post-rehabil- 
itation employment" group had the better attendance record. 

Table 26 : Occupational Evaluation Laboratory Attendance Record 
vs. Employment Outcome 



Attendance 

rating 


Currently 

employed 


Employed post 
rehab, but 
not new 


Employed now or 
at some time 
since rehab. 


No post 

rehab. 

employ. 


Total 

1 

i 




irn 


' 


’~W~' 


% 


N 




N 




N 




Ebccellent 


2 


3.6 


2 


7.h 


h 


h.8 


1 






1 

li.Ll 


Good 




69.6 


17 


63.0 


56 


67.5 


22 




78 


69.0 


Fair 


9 


16.1 


3 


11.1 


12 


lh.5 


h 


13.3 


16 


111. 2 


Poor 


6 


j 10.7 


5 


18.5 


11 


13.3 


J 


10.0 


I'li 


12. L; 


Total 


56 ' 


licc.o ! 


1 27 


100.0 


83 


100.1 


30 


99.9 


113 


lOQ.o! 
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The relationship between attendance and employment outcome was also examined 
for those clients who participated in the V/ork Adjustment Program, Again at- 
tendance records were dichotomized by combining excellent/good against fair/ 
poor. The currently ex^loyed group was contrasted with those who had had no 
post rehabilitation employment. 1^ inspection a substantially higher number of 
those currently employed had the better attendance records but again the num- 
ber of clients compared xjas so small that the results did not emerge as statis- 
tically significant (x^ « 2.33). 

Table 29 ! Vfork Adjustment Attendance Record vs. 

Enployment Outcome 



Attendance 

rating 

1 


Currently 

eiTployed 

1 


Employed post 
rohab but not 
now 


Enployed now 
or at some 
time since 
rehab 


No post 

rehab 

enployiTEnt 


Total 




N j 


1 ^ 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N i % 


N 


% 


Excellent 


2 ] 


11,1 


0 


. 


2 


7.h 


0 


_ 


2 


5.9 


Good 


13 1 


1 1 

72.2 


h 


Uh.h 


17 


63.0 


3 


U2.9 


20 


1 

1 58.8 


Fair 




5.6 


1 


11.1 


n 

c. 


7.h 


2 


28.6 


J 


i 11.8 


Poor 


n 


r:r 


h 




6 


22,2 


2 


28.6 




1 


Total I 


'18 1 


; 100.0 ! 


, y 


99.9 


27 


100,0 


V 


100,1 


ij 


I 

100.0! 



The same procedorj vas applied in examining the relationship of attendance and 
employment outcome among those who received vocational skill training* Atten- 
dance records were dichotindzed by coni>ining excellent/good against fair/poor. 
The currently ^ployed group vas contrasted with a combi nt^d group of those vho 
had been employed after vocational training but were not now employed plus 
those who had had no post rehabilitation employment t /Ithovigh by inspection 
it appears that there is a positive relationship between attendance and current 
employment j the number of clients involved is so small that the relationship 
was not significant statistically (X^ • 2.87). 

Table 30 i VocationaJ Twining Attendance Record vs. Employment Outcome 



Attendance 

rating 


Currently 

enployed 


Eirployed post 
rehab but not 
now 


I^l jyed now 
or at some 
tine since 
I'Ghab. I 


No post 
rehab en- 
ploypKjnt 


Total 




N 




N 


% 


N 


L ^ 


N 1 i 


N 


% 


Excellent 


% 


■"3^' 


"T 


1775^ 




wx 


6 


7 


Zlhl' 


Good 


8 


Uo.o 


2 


25.0 


10 


35.7 


, £ i — ^ 


10 




Fair 


2 


10.0 


0 




2 


7.1 


1 1 50.0 


3 


10.0 


Poor 


h 


20.0 


5 


62.5 


9 


32.1 


1 

1 i 5o.o 


10 


33.3 




i<> 


“ICib.o 




IQO.Q ] 




' 57.5' 


flbo.o' 







Conibinln^ tho «CGllent/good categories ^>nd ccntrasting them with the fair/poor categories,we find that over 
thre^-foTiTths of the currently employed had an excellent/good punctuality record in the Occupational ^ivaluation 
Laboratoiy. On the other hand, of tho&e wxth no post-rehabilitation employment, 93*3^ had an excellent/good 
punctuality record. Thus a good ptmctuality record in OSL is not a good predictor of employment. 
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Program Participation of Clients: Siumnaiy and Inrpllcatlong 



Summary 



Implications 



Overall Participation 



Three-fourth's of the clients were 
in Occupational E^raluation Labora- 
tory, averaging 3 weeks there. 



One- fourth were in -^Tork Adjust- 
ment, averaging about 6 months 
there. 

22 w \jere in Vocational Training, 
averaging about 7 months there. 



Clients ''•’ho Were 

Over half were in Occupational 
Evaluation Laboratory only. Under 
10^ viere in Work Adj\.stment only, 
11.5^ were in Vocational Training 
only. 205^5 were not evaluated by 
the Occupational Evaluation labor- 
atory. 



SeQuential 

11% vere in Occupational Evalua- 
ticn Laboratory, followed by i\jrk 
Adjustment. 7% yere in Occupat- 
tional Evaluation Laboratory fol- 
lowed \>y Vocational Training. 

2% vere in '’ork Adjustment follow- 
lowed by Vocational Training. 

1% went through the three programs. 



The quality of the Occupational Evalua- 
tion Laboratory affects more clients than 
does the quality of either of the other 
two vocational programs. 

This is less time than is usually spent 
in comparable methods of attitude and be- 
havior change such as psychotherapy. 

This is the same or less thine than com- 
parable level training offered in public 
vocational trade schools and commercial 
trade schools and business schools. 

Enrolled in One Depai'tment Only 

Occupational Evaluation Laboratory pro- 
vides a screening function for the 
community-no t just for Curative Workshop. 



participation 

There is relatively little sequential 
progress betv’een and among the Agency 
vocational programs. Occupational eval- 
uators need to have a substantial know- 
ledge of adjustment and training re- 
sources outside the Ag?ncy. 



Program Farticirv^tion and Age 



Median a^o of Occupational Evalua- 
tion Laboratory only clients was 
I42, compared to i\edian age 28 for 
the other clients. 



Probably attributable to affect of the 
Social Security Disability claimants re- 
ferred for screening for employability 
and who are generally older. 



There i-?ere over two -and -a -half 
times as many clients years or 
older among the Occur'atio*ial Eval - 
uation laboratory only group. 



Probably lov^ers the percentage of client.i 
among our sample vho found employment. 
This vdll be discussed in Chanters and 

5 . 



Program Participation of Clients - Continued 



Summaiy I mplication s 

Extent of Program Completion and Employment Outcome 

All but 3 of llli clients completed Clients are being made to feel comfortable 
the Occupational Evaluation Labora- enough to enable them to withstand the 
tory, anxiety of being evaluated. 

Almost three-fourth^s of currently Completing the Fork Adjustment program^ 
employed clients completed v.ork Ad- appears to be a good predictor of getting 
justment Program. l6.7? left for and holding einployment. 
good reason. 11. 1^ dropped. 

Of currently employed, 12 completed Completing Vocational Training or having 

Vocational Training, 7 left for a good reason for leaving appears to be 

good reason, and only 1 dropped. an excellent predictor of getting and 

holding employment. 



Attendance Record 

No significant difference in 
attendance between the currently 
employed and the no TOst- rehab, 
employment group. (X^ * .01), 

Of clients who had been in Work Ad- 
justment, there was a slight trend 
for those with better attendance to 
be currently employed as contrasted 
with the no post-rehab, employment 
groun, but not significant at .0^ 
level (X2 - 2.33). 

Of clients who had boon in Voca- 
tional Training, there vms a slight 
trend for those with better attend- 
ance to be currently employed, but 
not significant at ,05 level (X^ ^ 
2 . 87 ). 

Punctuality Record 

93 *3^ of thos^ who had been through 
Occupational Evaluation Laboratory 
but had had no post -rehab, employ- 
ment, had an excellent or good 
punctuality record. 

Of clients with fair/poor punctuali- 
ty, over one-Uiird had post-reh^b. 
onplryment, but ai^ not currently 
employed. Only one -fifth cf those 
^rith excellent/good punctuality re- 
cords had this emnloyment 'to-no' em- 
ployrH?nt pattern. 



and Employment Outcome 

Good attendance in the Occupational Evalu- 
ational I/tboratory is not a predictor 
of getting and holding employment. 



Good attendance in ’"ork Adjustment may 
be related to getting and holding employ- 
ment. Requires further study. 



Good attendance in Vocational Training 
may be related to getting and holding 
employment. Requires further study. 



and ^ployment Outcome 

A good punctuality record in th® Occupa- 
tional Evaluation Laboratory is not 
necessarily a predictor of future employ- 
rnent . 



?c yr punctuality In the Occupational 
Evaluation Laboratoiy may predict loss 
of vjmplo>TU?nt. Further study is needed. 
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Program Participation of Clients ■» Continued 



Stuftnnary 

In the V/ork Adjustment Program of 
currently employed, almost three- 
fourth’s had excell ent/good TJunc- 
tuality; a little over one-fourth 
had poor /fair punctuality, 

71. W with no post-rehab, employ- 
ment had excellent /good punctuali- 
ty. 

Of clients with an excellent punc- 
tuality record in Vocational Train- 
ing, $ ( 83 . 3 ^) are currently em- 
ployed. Five clients ( 62 »^%) with 
fair/poor punctuality were employed 
after Vocational Training but are 
not currently employed. 



Implications 

Good punctuality is a necessary but not 
sufficient factor in holding employment. 
It is easier to predict lack of employ- 
ment from poor piinctuality than it is to 
predict securing employment from good 
attendance. 



Lack of pujictuality in the Vocational 
Training Program may carry over into em- 
ployment and result in discharge from 
the job. These findings are based on 
very small numbers of clients and need 
further study. 



CHAPTER h 

A REVlEl^ OF OTHER FOLL^^P STUDIES 

The reader is first referred to Krause (I963) and Krause (1965) for a 
sophisticated discussion of the theory and meaning of followup studies. A 
suinnjary solely of followup studies was prepared by Bailey (1965)* These 
are presented in easily comparable tabular form. To economize space we 
have not reported on any of the studies which he included, most of which 
involved state vocational rehabilitation agency general caseloads. Another 
summary work is that of Trotter and Wright (I968), Although in their 
abstracts of 100 rehabilitation studies, followup studies are not isolated 
in a separate section, they may be easily located through the index. How- 
ever, since the folloi^mp results are not presented in an easily comparable 
tabular form we have included them in our summary. 

As a backdrop for evaluating cur findings we have compiled summary 
figures on employment outcomes from 76 reports of folloi^ups which have 
been done in the rehabilitation field. Most of these have been done as a 
part of a larger pro;Ject rather than as an independent study. Our summary 
does not purport to be exhaustive but we hope it includes a large enough 
sample to be reasonably representative of the field. We have included^ 
studies of some homogeneous disability groups such as alcoholics, cardiacs, 
epileptics, and stroke patients, although their employment outcome rates 
are substantially different £rom those of the usual heterogeneous ^sability 
groups participating in work evaluation, work adjustment and vocational 
training in a rehabilitation cen'oer. 

Table 31; ? The Number of Followup Studies Carried Out 
aTnd the Size of Follovnip Populations 





N and % 
of studies 


Number of 
subjects 


Mean number 
of subjects 


Median number 
of subjects 


Mental retardation 


11 


lh,9 


1819 


165. U 


80 


Einotionally /men tally 
disturbed 


6 


8.1 


703 


117.2 


58 


Cerebral i>alsy 


2 


2.7 


50!* 


252.0 


252 


Medical problems, noc 


6 


8.1 


5537 


922.8 


116 


Severely handicapped, 
nec. 


7 


9.5 


896 


128.0 


126 


Others, nec. 


U2 


56.8 


17.09;:» 


1*06.9 


127 


Total 




1^.1_, 




358.8 


L25 



* Two studies, elthou^.h appearing in the table showing the chronological 
sequence of studies, did not indicate iho number of clients fcllcwed up and 
are •'emitted fron this Talle. 
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Seventy-four studies followed up a total of 26,5U9 subjects for a median 
subject size of 125* The emotionally/mentally disturbed with 56 
smallest reported median number of subjects. The two studies of cerebral 
palsy clients ;^th 252 had the largest median number of subjects. A complete 
listing of the projects appears in the appendix. 

The following table summarizes employment and training outcome resxiits reported 
by 72 studies, categorized into six disability groupings, and sho\ang per cent 
employed, per cent unemployed and per cent in training. Training includes both 
school and other types of training. 

For comparative purposes the client employment outcome in the present study is 
Presented. This will be presented in more detail in the next chapter. 

Any outcome comparisons between or among studies or groups of studies are 
tenuous at bestt The follovdng is a partial list of uncontrolled variables 
affecting employment outcome, 

Differing degrees of impairment severity among clients vdth the 
same named impairments 
Proportion of older clients 
Proportion of non-vhites among client groups 

ether evaluation only clients are included in the client group 
General level of the national economy 
Local labor market conditions 

Variables supposedly under partial control by rehabilitation agencies are; 

Effectiveness of the occupational evaluation process 
Effectiveness of various techniques for improving work habits 
and attitudes 

Effectiveness of vocational skill training programs 
Placement effectiveness 
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Table 35 ; Qnployment and Training Outcome 

As Reported In 72 Followup Studies 



Study type 


Studies 

reporting 


% Em- 
ployed 


rijneiv 

ployed 


! 

training 


1 

Total f 


Sdv. Handicapped 


7 


68.8^ 


18 .1^ 


13.1!? 


100.0% 


Mentally Reti 


11 


65.65? 


32.8^ 


1.6^ 


100. o;? 


Others, nee. 


liO 


62.1% 


29.85? 


7.^ _ 


100.0^ 


Medical Problem 


6 


SI. 2% 


U3.05? 


0.0 


103. 25? 


C,F. 


i? 


h9.U% 


ia.S% 


9.1^ 


100. 0^ 


Emot./^Ient. Dlst. 


6 




Ui.ry% 


IS ?% 


100.0% 


Total 


12 


6l.?,1 


32.9% 


S.9% 


100,0% 


Facilities Improve- 
ment Study, Curative 


; U9.3r 


h)i.6i 




icy', of 



( 






Ii2 



In 37 pro;}ects for which this data was available, the non -variable length 
of time before subjects were followed up ranged from one month through 
seven years- The median length was one year and the mean length was 2 f»2 
months or 2.2? years. In 1? studies the length of time after which follow- 
up ivas done was variable and ranged from one month through ten years. 

The total number of studies reported on including both those with variable 
and non -variable followup time is 

Table 36 : Length of Time Elapsing Before Follo^.’fup in S tudies 

with Non-Variab?e Time Preceding Follox’fup 



Length of time in 
months and years 


N 


% 


1 month 


1 


2.7 


3 months 


3 


8.1 


I4 months 


1 


2.7 


6 months 


2 


5.14 


9 months 


1 


2.7 


1 year 


12 


32.1) 


1.67 years 


1 


2.7 


2 years 


1 


2.7 


2,$ years 


1 


2.7 


3 yeirs 


h 


10.8 


I4 years 


1 


2.7 


5 years 


7 


18.9 


6 years 


1 


2.7 


7 years 


1 


2.7 


TOTAL 




95.9 
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Some Fnllowur) Studies From 19^7 Through 1970 



Any attempt to offer a research chronology in the rehabilitation field en- 
counters difficulties because of the inadequate reporting; of dates of the 
studies on final reports and secondary sources* The date of the final report 
has been used when this is available. A compounding problem is the range of 
time covered by studies between the beginning of the study, the end of the 
study and the date cf the final report. Because of these factors. Table 37 
below TOst be considered an estimate at best. 

We hesitate to assume ary trends in the production of studies as the data 
below is so strongly influenced by our selection of the materi^il as well as 
the problem of assignment of dates as described above. Let Table 37 merely 
document that, contrary to some folklore opinion, a great deal of followup 
work has been done. 

Table ^ 7 ; Chronological Sequence of 76 Followup Studies by Edsability 





Mental Re- 
tardation 


Emot /Merit 
Disturbed 


CP 


Medical Pro- 
blems NEC 


Severely 
Handicap- 
ped NEC 


others 

NEC 


Total 


1970 


^ i-» 


„ 




.. 




3 


3 


1969 






„ 


- 




2 


2 


1968 


1 








.. 


8 


9 


1967 


2 






1 


MM 


3 


6 


1966 


3 






.. 


1 


3 


5 


1965 


3 


1 








3 


7 


196!i 








1 


MM 


2 


3 


1963 


1 


2 




.. 




h 


7 


1962 


1 


.. 


.. 




1 


h 


6 


1961 


MW 






1 


1 


2 


h 


i 960 




1 


2 


1 


1 


5 


10 


1959 


.. 


2 


.. 






2 


h 


1^8 ^ 


1 




.. 


.. 


MM 


2 


3 


19?7 


1 






h - 


! 




1 


Undated 




1 




2 


3 


» i» 


6 


Total 


11 


7 


2 


6 ! 


7 


1^3 


76 



hh 
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^ 0^ other FollovAip Studies; gupgnaiy a nd Ijylications 



Summary 



Seventy four followup studies have 
studied 26j$k9 subjects. The mean 
number of subjects is 3.^8. 8; the 
median is 125. 



Average percent of clients fo\u\d em- 
ployed upon follomp for 72 studies 
is 6l,2% \rith $>9% in training. In 
our current study ue found h9*3% em- 
ployed and 6,1% in training. 

In 37 projects, the non-variable 
length of timo before subjects vrere 
followed up ranged fix>m one month 
through seven years. In 19 studies 
in which time to follow up vari- 
able, it ranged from one month through 
10 years. 

We found 76 followup studies between 
1957 and 1970 with peaks in I960 and 
1968. This is merely an estimate 
because of difficulty in dotemining 
dates of studies, and the fact that 
lie don*t know how conprehensive our 
eanple is. 



Implications 

A great deal of followp work has been 
done. However, little effort has gone 
into identifying, consolidating and dis- 
seridnating the information because much 
of it is reported as a supplemental 
part of larger studies. 

Our clients have about an 11^ lower 
rate of eiployirvent than the average. 
Outcome coiparisons as*e of only limited 
value because of the many variaoles 
involved . 

Some methodological study of and agi\2e- 
ment on optimum folloivup time would bo 
desirable. 



Sorao rigid publication forraula for re- 
search reports giving dates of study 
and publication should be enforced by 
grantors and publication outlets. 
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CFIAPTER 5 

CLIENT OCCUPATIONAL STATE'S 



Half of the clients were found to be employed with an additional 6'^ in 
training, so that a total of 555? may be judged to have at least a grossly 
adequate occupational status. Men fared better than women mth about 
employed as against about h(>% for the women. Since tliese respondents are 
marginal woikers whose occupational fate is strongly affected by the general 
level of economic activity in the comiminity, it is important to note that 
during t»ie reporting period the seasonally adjusted unemployment rate crept 
up from 3.U in January, 19?cA to h.l in May, 19?0^ in the Greater Milwaukee 
ax'oa. This is in comparison with a previous unemployment low of 2% in 
September, 1966. 



Table 39: Current Occupational Status 



i 


1 Hen 


Women 


Total ! 




N 1 


% 


N 


% 


N 





Currently employed 


u? 1 


: 51.6 


26 


U5.6 


73 


1*9.3 


Currently in train- 
ing 


6 1 


1 

6.6 


3 


5.3 


9 


6.1 


Uneinr^loyed 


38 


1*1.8 


28 


1*9.1 


66 


; 1*K.6 


Total 


1 


1 100.0 


57 


100.0 


11*6 


1 100.0 





Competitive employmen t i s obviou s ly the most desirable occupatioiial status 
for respondents to attain. Sheltered employment is second feest but certainly 
better than no employment at all. Of the clients who have worked at some 
time since leaving Curative Workshop, about 91^ have werked in com- 
petitive employiient, about seven per cent were in sheltered employment only 
and about two per* cent had enployment in both sheltered and competitive work. 
Thus, sheltered employment meets the occupational reeds of at the most about 
nine per cent of the client population. 



Table 39 ; Number of Pei*sons lanployc d I n Sheltered and Competitive Saployment 



i 


i ' ! 

1 All Clients ] Those Who Have Vforked 


Competitive employment only 


N i % ' ' N I % 


102 


6«,9 j 102 


91^ 


Sheltered employment on}y 


8 




3 


7.1 


Both sheltered and competitive 


2 


1.1* 


2 


1.8 


N(?ither 


36 


2l*.3 


1 - 


Total 


ll*8 


100,0 1 


-j 

1 112 . 100.0 



1 Wisconsin sTaVoT^loyment Service, ’'Manpower Report for the Milwaukee 
Area’*, Milwaukee, Februaiy, 1970* 



O "Ibid, June, J9?0. 
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An addf.tional measure of the effectiveness of the vocational rehabilitation 
pro(5rani is the number of respondents who have xvorked at some time since 
leaving Curative Workshop* Thus, although only about half were working at 
the time of tha interview, three-fourths have xforked at some time, leaving 
only one-fourth who have not worked at all during the year since they have 
left the Curative Workshop program. 

Table UO : Client Employment Since Leaving Curative Workshop 





N 




Have worked since leaving Curative Workshop 


112 


75.7 


Now working 


73 


U9.3 


In training 


9 


6.1 


Now unemployed 


66 


IU.6_ 


Have not v^orked since lea^ng Curative 
workshop 


1 36 


2UV3 



Also important is the number of competitive jobs which have been hold at some 
time since leaving the Curative Workshop. Over half held two or more jobs 
\rilh two respendents having'each held five jobs. Thiis suggests that learning 
hj« to secure jolis and receiving efficient placement help is a very important 
part of the vocational rehabilitation program. 

Table Ul ; Number of CUents Having Held More Than One Competitive 
' ' ^ yoV ^equentiailly Since Leavinp; Curative Workshop 



No. of jobs 


No. of clients 


% 


Cumulative no. clients 


Cumulative % 


5 


2 


1.9 


2 


1.9 


h 


2 


1.9 


h 


3.8 


3 


13 1 


12.5 


17 


i6.; 


2 


! 

33 31.7 


50 


Ij8.1 


1 


51; 


51.9 


loU 


100.0 


Total 


ICj; 


99 







A suitable occupational status is not necessarily measured by employment in 
only one job. These are marginal workers, strongly affected not only by their 
own adjustment problems but by fluctuations in industries and in the fortunes 
of individual employers. These include such economic events as successful 
competition for new contracts, product changes, population and traffic shifts 
in service industries, and numerous other forces affecting the fate of ary 
individual business. It is not surprising then that almost half of the re- 
spondents have hold more than one job and t\;o respondents as many as 1; jobs. 

hi 



Table l\2 t Nmber of Currently Employed Clients Having Held 
More than One Job Sequentially 



Mo. .iobs 


No. clients 


% 


Oumulativo no. clients 


Cum. % 


h 


2 


2.7 


2 (having held U or more jobs) 


2.7 


3 


10 


13.7 


12 (having held 3 or more jobs) 


16. h 


2 


23 


31.5 


35 (having held 2 or more jobs) 


hi. 9 


1 


38 


?2.1 


73 (having held 1 or more jobs) 


100.0 


TOTAL 


73 


100.0 







That the FolloTOp-8J. group exceeded the FIP group in the greater percentage 
employed may be attributed to the higher level of employment in 1966 than in 
1970. * 

Since there was no systematic effort to make the two groups comparable, this 
may be an untfarranted ass>juTiption in view of possible different client popula- 
tion characteristics, different sampling procedures, etc. 

The percentage in training and the percentage who never secured employment 
since leaving Curative Workshop is about the same in each group. 

Table Occupational Status of FIP and Followup-8l Clients 



I 





1 

Men 


Women ’ 


1 ' 

Total 1 




FIP 


Followvip-8l ' 


FIP 

% 


Followup-81 

% 


FIP 


Followup-! 
81 % 


Currently 

emtjloyed 


51.6 


68.0 


_h$.6 


h5.2 


U9.3 


59.. 3 


Currently in 
training 


6.6 


6.0 


5.3 


12.9 


6.1 


8.6 


Currently 

unemployed 


hi. 6 


26.0 


h9.1 


1)1.9 


1)14.6 


32.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


9?. 9 


100.0 


100.0 




: 214.2 i 












Never employed 
since leaving 
Curative Workshop 


[ 


2h.6 ‘ 


• 


214.3 


28. h 



'•^ers, Robert P.> Ph.D., and Day, Vicki, 'Tollowup 81", Milvaukea ttodia 
for Rehabilitat ion Research Report s^ Report No. 6, Curative Worksh^ of 
Milwa^ee, 
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Marital Status and ^jnployment 



The best employment outcone ^jas enjoyed by the single, the married, and the 
divorced in that order. However, percentage differences were relatively small. 
When looking at the group which had had no post rehabilitation employnient,vje 
find the married outnumbered the single by almost 2 to 1. 



Table UU: Karital Status and Employment 





Currently 

employed 


t ' ■ 

riinployed 
post rehab, 
but not now 


Employed 
now or at 
some time 
since rehab. 


No post 
rehab « 
employ . 


} 

i 

1 

Total i 




N 




N 






1 ^ 


N , 


! % 


N 


. .. ^ — i 


Single 


32 


53.3 


19 


31. f 




i 85.0 


9 


1 15.0 


60 


100.0 


Married 


31 


50.0 


13 


21.0 


( 

hh , 


71.0 


18 


i 29.0 


62 ! 


! 100.0 


Sem rated 


0 




1 


50.0 i 


j 1 


5C.0 


1 


i 

50.0 


U-U 


! 

i 100.0 
1 ~ 


Divorced 


10 ; 


ia.7 


6 


25.0 


! l6 


66.7 


8 


! 33.3 


2h \ 


[ 

100.0 



Impairments and Employment Outcome 

There were so few clients with certain impairments that any interpretation of 
the data in the followirig table is some>i*iat teniLO'oa» However^ with this 
caution in rdnd ve may use the data in a pilot fashion. The two clients with 
hearing impairments had the best employment record vrith both being employed. 
Among the mentally/ emotionally disturbed, the mentally retarded fared the best, 
follov^ed by the neurotics, the psycho tics and character disorders in that order. 

The least employed included those with orthopedic deformities of either upper 
or lower limbs and the character disorder group. Strangely enough, among the 
orthopedic deformed group, those vdth 3 or more def owned limbs had a better 
ejnployment record than those with one or two deformed limbs. 



Table hj : Impairments and Employment 



o 

ERIC 




The occupational impact of impairments is also indicated by the data in 
Table h6 following. Almost one-third fall in the mentally ill group of 
whom six are classified as psychotic and four as psychoneurotic. Eight clien 
or 2$% in five impairment categories may be v^ombined into a cardiac-ciT'cula- 
tory group. The remainder are scattered through a variety of impairment 
classifications. 

Table • Impairment Status of Those \Iho Marked Before Re - 
habilitation But lifho Have^ Never Worker3 Since 

Code Impairment N 

1^9 Visual impairn»nts, due to ill-defined and unspecified causes. 1 

310 Impairment involving three or more limbs or entire hody, due to 

arthritis and rheumatism. f 

312 Impairment involving three or more limbs or entire bocfc^, due to 

intracranial hemorrhage, embolism and thrombosis (stroke). 1 

332 Impairment involving one upper and one lower limb (including 

side), due to intracranial hemorrhage, embolism and thrombosis 
(stix)ke). 3 

3^9 Impairments involving one or both upper limbs (including hands, 

fingers and thumbs), due to accidents, injuries and poisonings. 1 

3?6 Impairment involving one or both louoj limbs (including feet 

and toes), due to multiple sclerosis. 1 

379 Impairment involving one or both lower limbs (including feet 

and toes), duo to accidents, injuries and poisonings. 2 

390 Other and ill- defined impairments (including trunk, back and 

spine), due to arthritis and rheumatism, 2 

399 Othsr and ill-defined iit^^airments (including trunk, back and 

spine), clue to accidents, injuries and poisonjngs, 3 

500 Pnychotic disorders. 6 

510 PsychoneurcMc disorders, U 

520 Other mental disorders due to alcoholism. 1 

610 Allergic, endocrine system, metabolic and nutritional diseases 

629 Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs: anemia and 
other diseases of the blood and blood-foxiriitig organs (except 
RSA 602, Leukemia and Aleukemia). 1 

6l|2 Cardiac apd circulate ry conditions* arteriosclerotic and degen- 
erative heart disease. 2 



Code 



Table U6 Continued 

Impalment 






6U5 Cardiac and circulatory conditions: other hypertensive disease. 1 

689 Other speec? impairments (except RSA 685j Aphasia resulting 

from 5 tr oke ) . 1 

Total 32 



Profiles of Those Who Have Never Worked 



Most of the data so far has been presented as enumerations of client group 
characteristics. We introduce belox^ paragraph accounts of four individual 
clients out of 2.1% of the sample, who worked neither before nor after 

rehabilitation and presumably represent a zero base line in lack of eiriploya- 
bility. Brief profiles of these individuals are presented as an indication 
or the kind of problems which rmist he faced and solved to iviprove the voc- 
ational rehabilitation batting average. Names are fictitious and case 
material is disguised. 

Sisan, a 20 year old white mental retai*dee, comes from a lower middle class 
family. Her deceased father, a high school graduate, was a truck driver. Her 
mother, who also load 12 years of schooling, not; supports Susan and a sister by 
demonstrating beauty products. Susan coti^jleted high school and attended Work 
Adjustment fairly regularly for four months before dropping out of the progrard. 

Ifarpia ^ v^iose diagnosis is mental illness, is 29 yeax's old and dropped out of 
Vfork Adjustment after two moxxths of sporadic attendance. Stie has had 11 years 
of schooling end lives at home with her mother and father ’ oth of whom finish- 
ed grammar school. She comes from a white working class family and is finan- 
cially dependent upon her father, a skilled laborer. Marcia spends her time 
i-zatching television, trading magazines, and taking walks . 

Mrs. Sarah. a 36 year old white mental retardee, completed OEL with a rec- 
ord of fairly punctual attendance and repeatedly and unsuccessfully attei^pted 
to find eiqjloyment. She is divorced from her husband and relies on welfare 
to support herself, her daughter and her two grandchildren. She had ten years 
of schooling and likes to watch television and read newspapers. ♦ 

D oris is 23 years old, comes from a white lovrer middle class family and has 
cerebral pal^. Sie hac had special schooling and corrpleted OEL after attend- 
ing sessions regularly and punctually. After rehabilitation, she failed to 
find eTTployment anu she ia now supported by her mother and sister, who operate 
a grocery store, and she also partially relies on Social Security Disability 
payments. Her father docs not live at home. DoxdLs divides her time between 
singing and reading and also belongs to a Chux'cn sponsored Your^ Adults Club. 
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Age and Employment 

Age showed the highest correlation with ^loyment outcome of atiiy variable! 
ho^Mver^ it in a negative direction. 

Both t>ie currently employed group and those who were e*.iployod after vocational 
rehaballtation but not now show some negative correlation wj.th the group 
which has had no post rehabilitation employment. Tiiis suggests that older 
clients are less placeablo. 

The fact that there is no correlation between age of the currently employed 
group and those who were employed post rehab, but not now, suggests that once 
hired, age is no longer a factor in whether employment is retained. 

As shown in Table clients participating in only the Occupational Evaluation 
Laboratory tended to be older and many were Social Security Usability Claim- 
ants unable to work. Since they wore referred for evaluation under the 
assumption that they mi^t be found able to vork it seems apprcprlate to in-^ 
elude them in the erq)loyment outcome count. Extremely difficult classification 
problems ere involved in trying to sort out Social Security Disability Claim- 
ants judged able to work and those judged not able to work.^ 

Table T he Age Variable and Employment Status 









Cor- ; 
rela- < 
tion : 


Degree > 
'j£ cor- 
relation 


Employed post rehab, but 
not now 


vs. 


No post rehab, employment 


-.45151 


some 


Currently employed 


vs. 


No post rehab, employment 


-.!42?8h 


some 


Employed now or at some 
time since rehab. 


vs. 


No post rehab, employment 


-.39U7U 


some 


Currently eif^loyed 


vs. 


Not currently employe ri 


.211*143 


slight 


Currently employed 


vs. 


Employed post rehab, but 
not now 


. 02201 


practi- 

r;,aiy 

none 



The DEL only group was included to present the total occupational program. 

Some may have been recommended for direct placement or training outside of the 
Agency# Had the group been onitted from the study it wovild have improved the 
overall employment outcome record. 

^HfOvers, Robert P., Ph.D., B^^ view of the Month; Disability and R ehab ilitaUon - 
Legol. Clinical i flJTKi Self-ConcepW alid Measurements , by Saad, Z. Nagi, Ph.D. , 
Rehabilitation literature, vol. 3 I, no. p. IhO. 

-itSupor, Donald E., M.A., Ph.D., Appraising Vocational Fltr-ss by Means of 
Psychological Tests. New York: Haiper and Svoth^s, 19U9, p. 650. 



Average attendan':e record has a slight positive correlation with being 
employed. Age shows a slight but negative correlation with employment with 
lesser employment associated with greater age. The remaiTiin^^ variables 
of highest school grade completed, social class, days spen': in occupaoional 
evaluation laboratory, woric adjustment or vocational trair '■ ng all have 
practically no correlation \jlth employed status. 

The highest school grade couipleted has practically no corral ^ion ;;ith ber.ng 
in school currently. 



Table P oint Biserlal Correlation Between 

Em^ oy ed Not Empl oy e d tu s ar ^ 

Miscellaneous Var' ibljs 





Point biseria] 
correlation 


Miscellaneous 

variables 




-0.2iL1.ii 


Aku 


Currently 

employed 


0.10li5 


Highest school ^ rac g completed 


VP. 


-0.0967 


Social class 


Not currently 


-0. 0181 


Days spent in occup al^ lab. 


employed 


0. 0139 


Days spent in work adj. 




0. 1630 


Days spent in voc, tmp. 




0.2287 


Average attendance record 


In school vs. 


0.0165 


Highest school grade coiripleted 


not in school 







In acViition to the analysis of attendance records by department prese.ued 
in Chapter 3 some overall measurements of the relationship between attendaiice 
and awploymen.t are presented on thi s page. Records of attendance were I'ept 
by the service staff who rated each client on a scale of poor, fair, good 
and excellent. For the purpose of this research these ratings were 
assigned scale values of: 



I4 ■ excellent 
3 ® good 
2 - fair 
1 « poor 

The msan attendance record of clients curr^^ntly employed was 2,75> of those 
unemployed 2. 33« 

The average rating of both groups fell in. between the fair and good categories. 
A point biserial coefficient of correlation for attendance record vs. current 
enployment netted a correlation of 0.228?. A good attendance record is only 
slightly related to current employment, if we use the mean rating from the 
three departnjents. 






Race and Employment 

Negroes are within two percentage points of having the aatne employment 
outcome as whites, or for all practical purposes the same outcome is achieved 
by each of the races. 



T able !;9 i Race and Ebiployment 





Currently 

employed 


£5mployed 
post rehab, 
but not now 


Employed 
now or at 
some time 
since rehab. 


No post 

rehab, 

employ. 


Total* 


N 


: n 

% 


N 


% 


N 




N 




N 


% 


VHiite 


61 


U9.2 


32 


25.8 


93 


75.0 


31 


25.0 


I2h 


100.0 


Negro 


8 


li7.1 


5 


29.il 


13 


76.5 


ii 


23.5 


17 


100.0 


Other 


1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 


2 


100.0 


0 


— 


2 


100.0 



* Fi"*’e people did not state their race. 
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Post Rehabilitation Schooling and ^mployirient 



or the small nximber of clients vho had attended school subseciuent to partici- 
pating in vocational rehabilitation at Curative '’orkehop, 12 had been in full 
time schooling and 2 in part time school. Of these, $ are working concurrently 
vdth school. This suggests that upvrard occuoational mobility does not have to 
stop T«dth the end of the Curative vocational rehabilitation program. Perhaps 
one of the most useful functions of the vocational rehabilitation program is 
to start a few clients on an upward occupational mobility poth which will 
continue after they leave the Curative vTogram^ 



Table $0; Post Rdiabilitation Schooling and Employment 





Currently 

employed 


Employed 
post rehab, 
but not now 


Employecf 
now or at 
some oimo 
since rehab. 


1 

No post 
rehab , 
employ# 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


p 


Vi 


Full time school 


3 


2^,0 


6 


5o.o 


9 


7?.0 


3 


2^.0 


12 100 


Part time school 


2 


100,0 


0 




2 


100*0 


0 




2 100 


None 


68 


.^0.7 


33 


21*. 6 


101 


7?.l* 


33 


21*.6 I 


i 131* 100 



About 'Uiree-fourth*8 of the jobs held since clients were in the vocational 
rehabilitation program at Curative were full time? about one-fifth \rere part 
time# Rather surprisingly, only one job v/a.e intermittent and all jobs except 
one were on the first shift, 

This contradicts the usual expectation that these clients tend to be placed in 
jobs which are marginal In respect to being temporary and intermittent# It 
suggests that the placement department is doing selective placement by placing 
clients in substantial jobs, not just the most available Job and/or that the 
clients themselves tend to seek and find such jobs. 











Over three-foi’rth’s of ttie cliente received a straight tline wage and about one- 
fifth a straight salazy. 

Less than 3/S were remunerated on a piece work or salary and contiiission basis. 

In view of this it would not seem necessaiy to include information about incen- 
tive plans in the Job orientation training. The use of piece work in the work 
adjustment program does not seem a realistic? prelude to the type of remuneration 
the clients will receive when employed after rehabilltatioi?. 



Table $2 ; Type of \^atp Payg.ent 



- - ■ 

Type of Wage Pajment 


Number 


Percentage 


Strai^t tir.e wage 


lh3 


78,1 


Salairy 


35 


19.1 


Piece work 


3 


1.6 


Salary and cormd,3sion 


2 


1.1 


Straiglit conmlsBlor 


0 


0 


Gi*oup piece work 


0 


0 


Total 


183 


99.9 



Client hourly wages on all Jobs held since vocational rehabili tr^tion at the 
Curative W orkshop ranged frcw $0.12 thh>u 5 u $5.85. The mean was $2.11. 



Client IHatribution Anon^ Occupatlcns 

Perhaps the results of vocational rehabilitation are presented moat vividly uy 
showlDg eleven occupations in \^ich 3 or more clients secured employment. 

Table 53 ^ows in rank order the occupations in which 5 ^ clients secured 
employment. The number in each occupation ranged from 12 working as Janitors, 
to 5 occupations each employing <3 clients* Enplpyroent is distributed among 
clerical, industrial and service clusters of occupations* 

A complete listing of the Il6 occupatiais In ^ch clients worked is found in 
Table C, entitled Positions Held by Clients Since Rehabilitation Pogrom at 
Cin^tive Workdiop ,"ln the appetflix* Th^se occupations^ are arr^^dTn D.oTt . 
order and Sow^he wide variety of occupations which were then available to 
clients* Despite the face that 12 clients wound \xp Janitors and 5 as diah- 
vashersi a substantial number of clients fotmd their way into a vdde variety 
of nwch higher level Jcbi?. This demonstrates that with full employment in 
the comaunity, vocational rehabilit«tion does not have to lend to unskilled 
dead end Jobs* 




7.1 

$7 









Table S3* The Eleven Jobs in ^.^ich Clte iits Most Frequently 





l[in raak order) 




D.O.T. 


Title 


N 


382.88>4 


Janitor 


12 


209.368 


clerk- bypist 


7 


810 .88U 


welder 


6 


355.878 


nurse ^s aide 


6 


206.388 


file clerk 


5 


318.887 


dishwasher 


5 


213.532 


key punch operator 


3 . 


519.887 


casting (foundry) 


3 


600,280 


srachiiils.t 


3 


922.887 


ytockboy 


3 


906„883 


truck driver 


3 




Total 


56 



A moit3 con^lete picture is given in Table ?U "^-iiich shoves both hov^ clients were 
distributed throughout the occupational structure before they participated in 
vocational rehabilitation at Curative Workshop, and also their distribution in 
Jobs secured after leaving Curative Workshop. 

The table shows the 21 occupational groups in *«hich clients had tended to be 
emplpyed the most before participating iu vocational rehabilitation at Ourative 
Workshop. A complete listing is given in Table D in the Appdndix. 

Column 2 ^lovs how the employed labor force in the MilvTaulcee Standard Matropo- 
litv^n Statistical Area was distributed on "iinuary 1, 1968, according to an 
estimate mde by the Wisconsin .<^te Emp*! ayine*it Service. Column 3 shows in 
what occupations clients currently employed are to be found. In colvirnn k we 
have computed the m*evalence of their t*^mployment in rate per thousand. In 
colu-na 5 we have shown the occupations in which clients liad been employed befor 
their rehabilitation program at Curative Workshop. More than one Job Is repor- 
ted for many of the respondents. Tuis column shows the extent and frequency of 
the jobs which the respondents entered throughout their work careers. 

\ 

' Finally, in column 6 we have indicated the percentage of Jobs held vMch fall 
in each occupational category. This ranges from a hl^ of 16. 75? for the eate* 
gory laborers, except farm and ndne*‘ to e low of 1$Q% for farmers,, and 
farm workers.” 




In general, the respondents tend to bo found in the same occupations currently 
as prenriLously. 
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Table ^kt R> -e of I dstribuilon of Clienta among Occupation s In Milwaukee 
Presented in Rank Orde." Accoi^lng to Humlaer Previously Employed 



Occupations in Miluaukee SM5A 


Estimated 
employment 
distributn. 
Jan.l, 1968 


N\imber Clients 
of pett rate 
rehab, per 
,1obs 1,000 


Number 
of pre 
rehab, 
jobs 


Per cent 


, Column 1 


2 


3 


-Ti 


5 


6 


Laborers, except farm and mine 


U6,o5o 


9 


.20 


73 


16.7 


Clerical Sc kindred wrkers, nec 


W,386 


6 


.12 


40 


9.2 


Drivers, bus, tr^ack, tractor 


1U>560 


1 


.07 


31 


7.1 


J^nitois & sextons 


3 <609 


h 


1.11 


27 


6.2 


Other service vrork^rs, nec 


13,226 


h 


.30 


27 


6.2 


Steno, typists, & secretaries 


23,2^U 


r-j 

f 


.30 


26 


6^ j 


IfechJ.ne tool operators, class B 


11,822 




20 


u*6 i 


Other operatives, nec 


53,359 


4 


.07 


18 


4.1 I 


Waiters Sc waitresses 


7,722 




18 


1 

4.1 ' 


Charwomen Sr. cleaners 


3^761 


5 


1.33 


18 


4.1 : 


v-tiher sales vorkers, nec 


41,600 




18 


4.1 1 


Sldlled machining workers 


7,401 


2 


.27 


17 


' 


Welders Sc flame cutters 


8,208 


3 


.36 


15 


3 4 


Private household workers 


8,710 


2 


.23 


15 


3.4 


Attendants, hospital Sc other inst. 


5.71U 


1 


-12 


15 


3.4 


Other mechanics Sc repairmen 


15,976 




13 


3.0 


l^nagers, officials, prop., nec 


Uo.787 


1 


.02 


10 


2.*9 _ 


Office madiine operators 


6,537 


3 


.46 


9 


2.1 


Sewers Sc stitchers, mfg. 


2,537 




9 


2.1 


Assemblers, metal working,class 'B 


9.713 


1 


.10 


C 


1.8 


Farmer. & farm workers 


5,400 




0 


1.8 


Total 






435 


100.2 



O 




9 ) 

73 






The jobs held Ijy clients vere also analyzed in tonus of their position on 
hierarchies of comnlexity in each of 3 dimensions? data, people and things. 
The rationale and developmerit of trd s approach is described in the Dictiona ry 
o^ f Occupational Titles, * 

Among post rehabilitation jous, the greatest number of data related activities 
vrere in the area of C<xnpiling (25.15^)* ^'peaking- Signal ling (10 ♦95?) was the 
most frequent activity in the people related area, closely followed by Serving 
(9*855) ♦ For interaction with things. Handling (23.8^) headed the list, 
closely follo^7ed by Manipulating (17.?5S). 



Table Occupational Halaticnships to Data, People, and 
Things for Post Rehabilitati^ Jobs# 



bata j 


j People 


Thiilgs j 


1 


N 


^r- 






— 




N ; r» ] 


Synthesizing 


2 


1.1 


Mentoring 


0 


0.0 


Setting Un 


h 


\ 

2.2 j 


Coordinating 


9 


h.9 


Negotiating 


1 


.6 


Precision 

T'Jorkii-g 


16 


8.7, __ 


Analyzing 


9 


h.9 


Instructing 


2 


1*1 


Operating 

Controlling 


10_ 


5.5 


Compiling 


h6 


2!J.l 


Supervising 


ii 


2.2 


Driving- 

Operating 


7 


3.8 


Comaoting 


h 


2.2 


Diverting 


0 


0.0 


Kanipiilatlng 


32 


17.5 


Copjlng 


6 


3.3 


Persuading 




2.2 


Tending " 


5 


2.7 


Comparing 


1 


.6 


Speaking'- 

Signalling 


20 


10.9 


Feediiig- 

Offbearlng 


3 


1.6 








Serving 


18 


9.8 


Handllig 


38 


20.8 


To Si£^ificant 
rtelaticnship 106 


. 57.9 


No Significant 
Relationship I3I1 


73.2 


No Significant 
Relationship 68 


37.2 


Total 


183 


100.0 


, Total 


183 


100.0 


Total I183 


100.0 






U.S. Departiaent of Labor, Manpower Administration, Dlctio*^^ry of 
Occupational Titles 196;? , Volumn 2, Appendix A, p* 6li9-^0. 




60 

74 






The pattern In the pre- rehabilitation Jobs held >ras similar to the post rehabi- 
litation group, Compiling (l8,^i2) was the most performed task in dealing with 
data. Analyzing (10,1^) was performed comparatively more often. Speaking- 
Signalling (1CX?5?) again was high in dealing with people, closely followed by 
Serving ^8,5^), In voiiting with things. Handling { 27 , 9 %) va® the most fre- 
quently performed activity followed by Mariipulab ing (lU,2^), 



Table ^6: Occupational Relationships to Data, People and Thi ngs 

?or"Tre^^5IaBrri^a^ 



Data 


People 


1 


\ Things 






N 


% 




N : 


% 




N 


% 


Synthesizing 


1 


h * - ' ■ 

0,2 


Mentoring 


0 


0,D 


Setting-up 


• 23 




Coordinating 


18 


U.l 


Negotiating 


0 


0.0^ 


Precision 

Working 


h2 


9.6 


Analyzing 


Uli 


10.1 


Instr*ucting 


h 


0.9 


Operating 

Controlling 


1 16 




Compiling 


81 


18.5 


Supervising 


9 


2.1 


Driving 1 


1 

1 .'35 


8.0 


Computing 


11 


2.5 


Diverting 


0 


0.0 


Manipulating 


■ 62 


lK.2 


Copying 


11 


1 2-5 


Persuading 


l6 


3.7 


Tending I 


i 


3.7 


Comparing 


8 


1.8 


Speaking - 
Signalling 




10.5 


Feeding- ] 

Offbearing ! 


6 

1 — 1 


l.Ii 


1 

1 

1 




Serving 


37 


8.5 


1 

Handling 1 


100 


22.9 


No Significant 
Re^-ationshio 262 


60.0 


No Significant 
Relationship 32h 


7h.2 


No Significant 
Relationship 136 


31.1 


Total 


U36 


99.7 




U36 


99.9 


1 

L , : 


U36 j 


i 99.9 



In the following table the post rehabilitation job group and the pre-rehab- 
ilitation job group are compared with respect to the most comrion task aotivi- 
ies in each of the tbree areas of data, people, things. A chi square relation- 
ship was computed between the two groups. Although none are significantly 
related at the .0$ level or better, a trend at less than a statistically 
significant level is suggested by the fact that in the post rehabilitation 
jobs, 25* 15^ ai'e doing compiling as against only in the pre -rehabilita- 

tion jobs, A possible factor to account for this is the impact the cleri- 
cal course in the vocational training program in preparing clieius to enter 
the clerical field. 
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Teble ^7: 



Ccng^arls on of Tw o Clj.ent Job Groui^ s by D ate» P eople^ Thin.<;s 
Host Frequent Task Involvenient E>r:;> r ossed in Percentar^e of 
/activities 



Data 

Comoiling 


Post- rehab, 
jobs 


X“ 


Pre-rehabilitation 

jobs 


K 

_li6 


5? 

25'. 1 


i ^ 

( 

3.009 j 81 


% 










\- - j 


^ 


People 

Speaking- 

Sirnalin;*. 


20 


10.9 


,00001 


il6 


10 .? 


Serving 


18 


9.8 


.Ihl 


37 


8.5 














filings 

Handling 


38 


20.8 


.237 „ 


100 


22.9 












. 


Mempulating 


32 


17.5 


.829 


62 


111. 2 


Precision Working 


_16^^ 










9.6 



In Followp pages 22 - 2 I 4 , vre presentee? at some length an analysis of 
client woric-force participation in terms of iata-people-things task element 
involvement. We suggested that the occupational evaluation procedure could 
be itnrprovsd by focusing on job sample tasks which measure the job tasks vrhich 
the clients are perforrainfi in the i?orld of work after they leave the agency* 
The findings of the current study supplement the earlier study and show that 
the most frecruently performed tasks continue to bes 



Data: 


Compiling 


Peoples 


iSpe aid ng-signallng 




Serving 


Things: 


Handling 




Manipulating 



The advantage of the data-people-things analysis technique is that it reports 
on tasks perfonaed irrespective of positions held* We continue to interpret 
this data as moaning that it would be desirable to revise job sais^^le tasks 
and piTychological appraisal to measure the attributes as listed above that 
the clients are most prone to use in the world of work* 




* 6v^' 87 Rotert P. , Ph* D* , and .Day, Vicki, '«Fo31owap 81', Milwaukee Media 
for Rehabilitation Research Reports, Report no. 6, Curative Workshop of 
Milwaukee, 1968 * 
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In other words, job sample tasks could be developed to measure ability 
compiljiig data, speaking and signaling to and servinf^ people and handling 
and manipulating things. 

It is also suggested that the work adjustment program and vocational training 
coursed could be revised to incorporate as mary aT possible of these task 
elements, k list of suggested client task elements incorporating these tasks 
within the current agency stjructural and functional limitation is presented 
below: 



Di^TA 

C ompiling (D.O.T, Definition)^ 

Gathering, collating, or classify- 
ing information about data, people 
or things. Reporting and/'or carry- 
ing out a prescribed action in re- 
lation to the information ie fre- 
quently involved. 



PEOPLE 

Speaking-si '>naling (D,0,T, 

^ Definition) 

Talking with and/or signaling 
people to convey or exchange infor- 
mation. Includes giving assignments 
end/or direction to helpers or 
asdistants. 



Potential com piling job tasks wij»l; ijji 
Agency framei/ork . 

Occupational Eval uation La^ * Com- 
pillng information about job sample 
task performance^ time and attendance 
records. 

Work Adjustm ent Training ; Compiling 
Information about production standards, 
including time studies, material counts, 
quality control records. 

Vnr.at.j ona i Training: Compiling shop 

training and material records on train- 
ing tasks completed, completion tir.'.e, 
material used up and/or recycled. 



Potential soeaking-slEnallng tasks. with- 
i n Agenc^ tramework . 

Giving instructions to people in help- 
ing them park their cars. 

Guiding visitors to spscific depart- 
ments and to other buildings. 

Messenger service between departments 
and between buildings- 

Telephoning other clients to check on 
absenteeism. 

Telephoning home bound patients. 



• S . tooa rtment o li8boi% ]^ctionary of Occ uoa^onel TitleSj Volume II| 
Occupational ClasBification, ' Third EdiUon. Washington D.C. : U.S. Ctovernment 
Printing Office, 196$, pp 6li9-50. 

O 

me 
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Serving (D.O.T. Ifefiia?.tlon) 

Attending to tne needs or requests 
of people or animals or the express- 
ed or implicit wishes of people. 
Iinnvediate response is involved. 



Potential serving tasks within tbg. 
Agencr:^* frammo rk 

Serving may overlap with the speaking- 
si grxaling category in which case ex- 
perience could le gained in both cat- 
egorxes at the same time. 

Assisting in transporting patients be- 
tween vehicles and the building* 

Serving coffee to pat: *nts in the wait- 
L oom. 

Serving meals to visitors, other 
clix'nts and staff. 

jyj-^roducing new clients to clients and 
staff. 

Playing games with disabled children in 
the Childi*en Center waiting room. 



mum 



Manipulatioii t (D.O.T. Definition) 

Using body members, tools, or 
;ipecial devices to work, move, guide, 
or place objects or materials. In- 
volves some latitude for judgement 
with regard to precision attained 
and selecting appropriate tools, 
object or material although this is 
readily manifest* 

Handling ! (D.O.T. Definition) 

Using body members, hand-tools and/ 
or special devices to work, move 
or cany objects or materials. In- 
volves little or no lattitude fox* 
judgement with regard to attain- 
ment of standards or in selecting 
appropriate tool, object or material. 



Potent! a 3 jaa nipula ^lng tasks ^jlth in 
Agency fa .*a mework 

Moving tables in the Adult Center 
Dining Room to different positions to 
meet tne needs of different groups 
meeting there. 

Moving supplies and furniture from one 
department to another. 

Y 

Potential handling tasks within Agency 
framework 

Slinilar to tasks L^.sted under Mani- 
pulating above only requiring lesser 
degree of skill. 



Specialised training and supervision is required in helping the clients carry 
out manipulating and handling tasks so they learn new and bettor ways to 
select and use correcti tools and body positiorio. Otherwise, this will be 
merely bugy work and they will learn nothing nevr from it. Selected vocational 
training Instructors can help with the selection and use of tools. Physical 
therapists can teach the- correct body positions utilised to mlnlnise strain 
in lifting, cariylng, pushing and pulling, etc. 

In summary, the daU suggests that more clients tend to enter Jobs for which 
these kinds of experiences are preparatoiy than enter jobs requiring finger- 
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hand-arm manipulative and assembly skills which is what most of the current- 
ly used Occupational Evaluation Laboratory job sample tasks measure. Most 
of the work adjustment tasks consist of colic ting and packaging requiring 
primarily low level finger-hand-arm manipulative and assembly skills. 

V/e believe that an evaluation and training program could be developed 
would imich more realistically prepare clients for the type of work tas^ 
with which they will be confronted when they enter the emrdoyed labor force 
after cumpleting their vocational rehabilitation program. 
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Client Occupational Status 
S\ 2 iritnary 

U9.3St of clients vere currently em- 
ployed# Of these $ls6% of the men 
and of the women were em- 

ployed. 6*1% of the total were in 
training Including school. Thus a 
total of hh.(>% uiieinployed remained. 



Local employji^ent rate was at 
beginning of Interviewing and U.l^ 
at end of interviewing# 

1% of the clients had worked in 
sheltered employment; 25 ? in both 
competitive and sheltered. 

Three-fourth's of the clients had 
worked at seme time since leaving 
the Curative Workshop vocational 
rehabilitation program. 



Many of the ojtrployed clients held 
more than ore Job sequentially 
after leaving the vocational re- 
habilitation program. 

Best employment outcome was held by 
the single, the married, and the 
divorced in that order. 

Of the group ^ich had no t>ost 
rehabilitation employment, the 
married outnumbered the single 
l?y almost 2 to 1, 

)lie clients with hearing Impairments 
fared best, followed by the mentally 
retarded and the paychoncurotic# 
Those with orthopedic disabilities 
and character discMere have less 
employment. 



Summary and Implications 

Implications 

Since clients enter a vocational rehabili- 
tation progmm because of lack of employ- 
ability, a successful occupational status 
for over half seems a reasonable achieve- 
ment. Since these clients began the vo- 
caticnal rehabilitation program at a time 
of high local employment, it is probable 
that all who were employable and placeable 
would have been working. 

However, the beginning of the recession 
likely had an impact on the client rate 
of employment. 

Sheltered employment has a small but 
useful place in vocational rehabilitation# 



The 2U.3^ vtio have not worked since par- 
ticipating in the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program contain some for whom screen- 
ing to determine whether or not they 
could bo trained for employment was the 
only function of the vocational program. 
These should not be debited against the 
success rate of the total group. 

Learning how to secure Jobs and receiving 
efficient placement help is a very impor- 
tant part of the vocational rehabilitation 
process. 

MaritaQ. status encompasses so many other 
variables that ^jiterpretation Is un- 
warranted. 



The numbem of clients Involved in € ich 
category are so snail that generalizations 
are unwarranted. It is very difficult to 
group the impairments into larger cate- 
gories ^diich are meaningful. 
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Client Occuioatlon^l Status Continued 



Si3imn.^iy 



IimnlicJitlons 



Among those who have never worked 
since rehabilitation, about one- 
third are in the mentally iH 
group. One-fourth are in a cardiac- 
circulatory disease group. The 
clients who have never worked 
either before or after vocational 
appraisal and/or vocational rehabi- 
litation are women, 

The noint biserial correlation be- 
tween the employed post rehabilita- 
tion but not now group and the no 
post rehabilitation employment 
group vdth age as the variable is 

The point bieerial correlation be- 
tvjeen the currently employed and the 
no Post rehabilitation employment 
group with age as the variable is 

The point bi serial correlation be- 
tween the employed now or at come 
time since rehabilitation and the 
no post rehabilitation group is 
-. 39 - 

The point biserial correlation be- 
tween the currently employed and ttie 
«nployed post rehabilitation but 
not now is r02. 

h9% of the white clients as against 
U75f of the Negro clients are em- 
ployed. 

Three-fourth's of the jobs seonjired 
were full time and only one was on 
a shift other than the first shift. 



Less than of the clients tfere 
paid cn a piece work or ccmmission 
basis. 



It is easier to identify tho impairment 
groupings vhich cannot work than those 
which can work. 

The non-work role is still moi^e accep- 
table for vjomen than men. 



Age Increases T^lace ability pi’oblems. 



Age is not a factor in whether employ > 
ment is retained. 



There is no overt evidence of discrim- 
tnation on the basis of race among this 
particular group of clients. 

The placement department is doing se- 
lective placement by placing clients 
in substantial Jobs, not Just the most 
available Jobs and/or clients them- 
selves are seeking and finding such Jobs, 

It is not necessary to inform clients 
about incentive plans in the job orien- 
tation training. The use of piece work 
in the Vork Adjustirmiit program is not 
realistically related to the t:T>e cf 
payment clients will receive in iiidustry. 









Client Occup'^tiwi^l Status Continued 



Summary 

Client hourly wages ranged from 
$0*12 thro\igh $5»85» Mean was 
$2.11. This compares with a mean 
of $1.92 found in the Followup-8l 
(Oct., 1968) study and a mean of 
$2.00 found in the Annual . Report of 
the Curative Workshop Training 
Service Grant Program report. May, 
1969. 

Most frequently obtained jobs wereJ 
janitor-12; olerk-typist-7l welder-6; 
nurse ^s aide-6; file clerk-?; and 
dishwasher-?. 

Using the Dictionary of Occupational 
Title *s Data-People-Things analysis7 

we find that one-fourth of the jobs 
involved COTipiling, about one-tenth 
speaking-signalling, and another 
one-tenth involved serving. 17.?^ 
involved manipulating and 20. 8j? 
handling . 

In post rehabilitation jobs, 2?.l^ 
are doing compiling as against only 
18. ?^ in the pre-rehabilitation 
jobs. (X^ ’ 3 *009, not significant 
at .0? level.) 



Implications 

Clients' vrages are increasing with the 
general rise in the wage structure. 



This is a reasonably wide distribution. 
Clients are not being funiieled into a 
limited number of job choices. 



There ^re discertiable trends in the job 
tasks v4iich clients perform irrespective 
of positions held* Job sample tasks 
should be revised to increase evaluation 
of ability to perform these task ele- 
ments. Work Adjustment and Vocational 
Training should be revised to train for 
these task elements. 

Perhaps this data reflects the impacu 
of the clerical training program in 
preparing clients to enter the clerical 
field. 
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CHAPTER 6 
JOB SATISFACTION 

If we had not alreac^y had such a long interview schedule, it would have been 
desirable to have incoiporated as our measure of job satisfaction the short 
form of the higlily developed Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire.* However, 
even the short form is conpr^.sed of 20 items idth five step choices each. The 
reader especially interested in job satisfaction measurement is I'eferred to 
the extensive Itinncsota Studies. 

To meas\ire job satisfaction we asked for client self reports on ten questions, 
nine of which offered a choice among "like”, "dislike" and "not applicable"; 
the last question gave the client a choice among "more", "equal" or "lessV. 

Table ?8 following shoves in rank order the degree to wliich questions designed 
to measure job satisfaction are significantly related to each other. Tliis is 
iiT^Jortant because if a followup is beljig canded on by postcard, where space 
is at a premium, the researcher may select the question with the greatest num- 
ber of significant relationships xdth other questions. This xdll maximize his 
chances of tapping the broadest dimension of job satisfaction available vdthin 
the range of the questions by asking one. 

In this case the question "Is your family satisfied for ycu to work at this 
job?" had a significant relationship ^dth eight other questions. 

The question >^fould you leave this job for less money on another job?" had a 
significant relationship with only two other questions: "Do you like the com- 

pany you vjork for?" and "Is this the kind of job you xvant?". "17ould you leave 
this job for less money on another job?" apparently measures a narrox;er dimen- 
sion of job satisfaction or was uol a well -understood question. 

l/l»at the client ^s family thinks of the job is closely related to hou the client 
perceives it. A conflict is created in those cases inhere a job suited to the 
client’s abilities is judged by the family to be of an unacceptably low status. 
Tho implication is that working with and obtairdug the cooperation of the 
family is essential for client job satisfaction. (A descidption of a casework 
approach to gaining the cooperation of families of clients in a Moik adjustment 
pz*ogram is to h<s found in "A Prevocatioual and Social Adjustment Program for 
Educable Retarded Adolescents: A Pilot Pix^jectJ' Mlwa^ce Media for Rel.abili- 

tatlon Research Reports , Ruirfcer 10, January 1971, Chapter UT) 



*David J. Weiss, Rene V. Dwais, George W. England and Lloyd H. Lofquist, 
Manual for tho Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire, Minnesota Studies in Vo- 
cational Reha bilitation: XXII, Bulletin h$$ October, l9&7> p. -IITI 






Table ^8 : Interrelation of Job Satisfaction Responses 



{ Rosponse 


Numb or of othov joo 
satisfaction responses 
\fith which each re- 
sponse has a statisti- 
cally significant re- 
lationship 


_Js your faMly satisfied for you to work at this job? 




8 


I^y.ycnx 21I:e the coisDany you work for? 




7 


Is your job important? 




7 


Is this the kind of job you want? 




7 


Are you satisfied with the pay you receive? 




7 


In coi? 5 >arison to yo'ir fellow employe as, how 
satisfied are you with your job? 

More satisfied than fellow employees 




6 


Ijo you like your iirmediate supervisor? 




h 


Do you like your felloxi workers? 




h 


Do you feel you would be able to advance In your Job? 




h 


Would you leave this job for less money on another job? 




2 



Chi squares and levels of significance for Inter-iten relationships are 
shown in Table & in the Appendix • 
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Job Satisfaction in Post Rehabilitation Competitive Sfiploym^nt 



All post rehabilitation positions were j.ncluded whether currently held or 
previously held and lefts The unit considesred was the position, not the 
client, so there are wore positions reported than clients^ 

In Table 59 belovf, the forced choice response options of "like", "dislike" 
and "not applicable" were offered on the first three questions. In rank 
order clients liked best fellovy-worKers ( 88 . 7 ^), the company ( 83 . 6 ^) and 
the supervisor (? 8 . 6 ^). Studies dealing with job satisfaction have over 
the past 31 years, yielded percentages of dissatisfaction ranging from 9 
to 92 %, During recent years the median has remained a consistent 13^ 
(Robinson et al., 1 ? 66 ). 

Table 59 : Job Satisfaction in Competitive Employment 

Post Rehabilitation 



i 

1 


like! % 


Dislike 


i i i applicable I % 1 


Total 


-1— 


Fellow-workers 


1?7 


88.7 


5 


R 






177 


100.0 


Company 




83.6 


a3l 


p 


r - - 

6 


3.I4 


177 


100. Oi 


Supervisor 


139 


78.6 


in 


lU.l 


1? 


7.3 


. 177 


100.0 




Yes 


No 


Uucertoin 




Jcb important 


13U 


75.7 


38 


21.5 


5 , 


2.8 


177 


100.0 


Family satisfied 


132 


7l».6 


26 


1)4.7 


19 


10.7 


177 


100.0 


Pay satisfaction 


101 


?7.] 


73 


ljl.2 


3 


1.7 


177 


100. of 


Job wanted 


92 


52.0 


75 


U2.U 


10 


5.6 


177 


100.0 


Advance 


69 


3?.0 


92 


52.0 


16 


9.0 


177 


100.0 


Leave for less money 


62 


35.0 


102 


57.7 


13 


7.3 


177 


100.0 




More 


I 

Equal 


i 

Less 






Satisfied as follow 
workers 


2 h 


13 .6_ 




63^6: 





22.6 


177 


100.0 









Job Satisfaction i Summary and Iinolications 
Suinmaiy I mpHcabions 



The job eatisfactlon question *^is 
your family satisfiei for you to 
work at this job?" a^signifi- 
cant relationship with eight of the 
other nine questions. 



This question could be used on a post- 
card questionnaire followup to tap the 
broadest dimension of job satisfaction 
within the structure of the ten 
questions asked. 



Clients liked be^A fellow-workers 
(68# 75^), company (63.6^) and 
supervisor ( 78 . 65 ?) in that order. 



It also documents the urgency of in- 
volving the family in the vocational 
rehabilitation planning. 

This is close to the median job satis- 
faction figure of 875? reported for 
many studies over recent years. 
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CHAPTER 7 



REASONS ^OR LEAVING EMPLOYMENT 

Of a total of 183 Jobs held since clients loft the Curative Workshop IO8 ter- 
minated for reasons specified in the Table below. The urtit of analysis is 
the number of Jobs rather than the number of clients. About one-tenth were 
discharged for medical reasons, which is clearly understandable for this grou 
of clients. That one-quarter were fired suggests the need for follow through 
counseling to help them adjust to their jobs. It is the goal of vocational 
rehabilitation to Improve the adjustment of the client to the job through 
training, attitude change and selective placement. The extent to which fir- 
ings are the fault of employers is a largely uncontrollable factor. 

Of the 108 jobs from which clients were separated, slightly over one-quarter 
quit. Of the quit group, we do not know for how many this was in order to 
take a better job and for how nary it was a tennination of an unsatislactory 
situation. That only about iW were layed off suggests that economic events 
were a less crucial factor than clients^ adjustment. 

In Table 60, following, reasons for leaving emplcyment when only one job had 
been held are contrasted with reasons for leaving when two or mci’e jobs had 
been held. Jobs were quit more firequently when two or more jobs were held 
a ratio of almost 2:1, ( »■ V*058 Sig. 0.01) indicating either that the qiiit 

was to move into another job or that the employee realistically felt that he 
had a good chance of obtaining another job or that some clients had a quit 
pattern. In any event for only three who qxzit was this their only job. 

Slightly more who were fired had had only one job rather than two or more 
(approximately 6:5)* Layed off percentages for each group were about the 
came. Almost three times as many discharged for medical reasons held only one 
job rather than two or more jobs. 

Tg.ble 60 ! Reasons for Leaving Competitive Employment When 
Client Held More Than One Competitive Job 





One Job 

n % % 




Sig. 


Two or 'more 
jobs ■ 

N « i 


j Total 

u i i 


Quit 


3 18.8 


7.058 


.01 


29 31.5 


32 29.6 




9.U 






90.6 


100. c 


Fired 


5 31.2 


1.853 




23 25.0 


.'8 25.9 




' 17. 






5577 


100. c 


Layed off 


2 12.5 


1.U81 




13 Hi. 2 


15 IM 




^iTT 






55T 


lOO.C 


Medical 


h 25.0 


.001 


. 


7 7.6 


11 10.2 




36 ^*- 






5J.6 


100. c 


Other 


2 12.5 






20 21.7 


22 20.1* 




9.1 






90.T 


lOO.C 


Tot^I 


16 100.0 




r 


p2 100.0 


108 100.0 
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Reasons for Leaving employment: 



Sumary 

About 1/10 of the clients were 
discharged for medical reasons. 

About lAx were fired. 



About 30j{ quit. 



About lUjK were layed off. 



There were differences in why 
clients left jobs when it was the 
only job held as against when two 
or more jobs had been held. 

Jobs were quit more frequently when 
two or more jobs were held 
( « 7.058 Sig. 0.01). 

Almost three times as many discharg- 
ed for medical reasons held only one 
job rather than two or more jobs. 



Summa r y and Implications 
Implications 

This is attributable to the many 
impiiirments of this client group. 

Documents the need for follow through 
counseling to help in job adjustment. 

No useful inference can be drawn from 
this. For some quitting means improv- 
ing their occupational status 5 for 
others it is a failure, 

Suggests that economic events were a 
less crucial factor than clients* 
adjustment. 



Further stucty is indicated to analyse 
this in more detail. 



Discharge for medical reasons is more 
occupationally disasterous than dis- 
charges for other reasons. Further 
comprehensive rehabilitation is pro- 
bably indicated in these cases. 
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CLIENT JOB HUNTING PROCEDURES 

The d^ta in this chapter auffera from clients* inability to remember and report 
all their Jjb hunting activity^ It reqv’ires persjatence in interviewing 
to elicit poorly remembered job hunting efforts • Because of this we suspect 
that client effort in job hunting is probably systematically undei'eportedt 

There were tvo dimensions of interest for us: the method of contacting the 

employer and the sources of information about jobs. Ve hypothesized four 
possible methods of contacting employers: in person, by telephone, by letter 

and by sentiing resumes. An enumeration of the number using each of the first 
3 are shown in the following tables j no client repotted having sent a resume. 

Methods of contacting employers are reported for tvo client groups? the 
curiv^ntly employed and those \ixo held more than 1 post rehabilitation job. 

Of the currently employed only '8 ( 6.9^ had applied to employers without prior 
knowledge that a job. was available, and of uhese only one had eoit a letter. 

The remainder had all applied for a specific job known to be available. Of 
these, most applied in person; only U telephoned and 1 wrote a letter. 

Table 6l» Method of Job Hunting - Currently Employed 
^116 jobs) 



Method of Contacting Employer 



Source of information 
and/or referral 


In person 


By phone 


By letter 


Total 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Applying to employer 
^thout prior imow- 
Icdge that a job vras 
available (cold 
canvass) 


7 


6.h% 


0 


0.0^ 


1 




8 


6.9% 


Applying to employer 
wi.'*h prior knowledge 
that a job was 
available 


103 


93 >6% 


li 


100. 0^ 


1 


50.05? 


108 


93.1^ 


Total 


no 


100.0^ 


h 


100.0^ 


2 


100.0^ 


;ii6 


100.05? 




75 

89 



The job hunting pattern of the clients vho hold more than one post rehabilita- 
tion job was essentially the same as the currently employed group* The data 
had been grouped separately to see i^ether cl:5ents vho secured more jobs used 
different methods of c^^ntacting employers* 

Table 62 : Methcd of Job Hunting - More Than One Post Rehabilita tion Job 

1129“ jobs; ; 



Method of Contacting Emp lo yer 



Source of information 
and/or referral 


In person 


By phone 


By letter 


Total 


K 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Applying to employer 
without prior know- 
ledge that a job was 
available (cold 
canvass) 


11 


8.9% 


1 


20.0% 


1 


100.0% 


13 


10.0^ 


Applying to employer 
with prior knov;ledge 
that a job was 
available 


112 


91.1% 


h 


, 80. 0^ 


0 


0.0 


116 


89.9% 


Total 


123 


100.0% 


-_?J 


100. 0^ 


1 


] 00.05? 


129 


99.9% 
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TablA'6!^ W^ys of Finding Out About Job Openings As Related to Methods 
of Contactlnp; Employera - Currently Employed (120 ,1obsT 



Ways of finding out 'bout 

job openings Methods of Contacting Employers 





In 


person 


, By phonei 


i By letter 


Total ; 




" ' 


r~r- 


N 




N 


% 




% ! 


Newspanor ad 


25 


2k.3 


1 


25.0 


1 


100.0 


27 


25.0 J 


Other 


20 


19.h 


2 


50.0 






22 


20.1| j 


lufonnation from friends, rel- 
atives or acquaintances 


18 


17-5 










18 


1 

! 

i6.? 


Curative Workshop of Milvraukee 


17 


16.5 










17 


15.7 


WiSf DiVe of Voc. Rohabilitaticn 


7 


6.8 










7 


6.5 


Wis* State EiriployTnent Service 


6 


?.8 . 


1 


25.0 






7 


6.5 


A social or welfare agenoy,n.e,c* 


h 


3.9 










h 


3.7 


Signs, or bulletin board placards 
about job either inside or 
outside building 


3 


2.9 










3 


2.8 


radio advertising 


1 


1.0 


1 


1 






1 


.9 


Infonoation from public sources— 
bar, barber shop, restaurant 


1 


1.0 










1 


.9 


Private employment service 
(profit) 


1 


1.0 










1 




Total 


103 


100.1 


JiJ 


100 , c 


1 


100.0 


108 


100.0 ; 



Of those clients who r.re currently employed, newspaper aos were the most 
frequent {2^%) source of reference for locating job openings. About 17^ of ^ 
the clients found joue through personal contact (i.e. friends, relatives, etc^. 
Nearly all of the clients who discovered Job positions through newspaper ads 
applied in person as did these who had received word of possible employment 
through friends or relatives. The incidence of personal applications as i.i- 
dicated in these figures and substantiated by the above table suggest a trend 
among the clients, namely, that they generally prefer to contact an employer 
in person rather than by telephone or correspondence. 

Other public inf ormatioi^vf radio, bulletin boards, hearsay) vas rarely a 
channel of information concerning Job openings. 
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Table 65: ^•Jayg of Finding Out About Job Openings As Related to 

Methods of Contacting Employers - More Than One Post •Rehab, Job 

TT30TiOT 



V’ays of finding out about 

job openings Methods of Contacting Employers 





In person 


By phone 


By letter 


Total 




N j % 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 

i 


Newspaper ad 


27 2l4.1 


1 i 


25.0 






28 


1 

2li.l j 


Infomatlon from friends, rela- 
tives or acquaintances 


26 


23.2 










26 


1 

22 .li 


Other 


16 


lU.3 


2 


50.0 






18 , 


15.5 


Curative Vorkshop of Milwaukee 


13 


11.6 








— . , 


13 


11.2 


Wis. State Er'ployment Service 


12 


10.7 


1 


25.0 






13 


11.2 


Wis. Div. of Voc. Rehabilitation 


6 


5.'4 










6 


5.2 


A soclal/wellare agency, n»e.c. 














5 


I 4.3 


Radio advertising 


2 


1.8 










2 


1.7 


Signs, or bulletin board pla- * ^ 

cards about job either inside 
or outside building 


1 

2 


1.8 










2 


1.7 


Private employment sei’vice 
(non*proflt ) 


1 


.9 










1 


.9 


Private employment service 
(profit) 


1 


.9 










1 


.9 


Infonnation from public oources- 
bar, barber shop, restaurant • ; 


1 


.9 






i 

i 

j 




1 


.9 


^ — ! 

Total jll2 


100,1 


h. 


100.0 


1 

1 

. 


116 


100.0 



For c?.lents v^io have held more than one job after rehabilitation, newspaper 
ads were the principle means of discovering job openings (2h%) along with 
lends obtained 1 rom friends and relatives (22%)^ All but one of the clients 
anavTored a nev^spaner ad in person, while all of the clients seeking employ- 
ment on the basis of infoir^tlcn gained from friends or relatives contacted 
the proepaotlve employer In person • The Curative Workshop and the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service ranked e<iually (11^ each) as a significantly h'ln- 
ful source of finding employiaent while other public sources of information 
such as other employment agencies, signs, radio advertisements, etc,, were 
seldom instrumental as Information channels. 
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Table 66 ; Ways of Finding Out About J c b Openinns As Related to Metho ds 
of ContactirT^ ETOloyere Post T.ehab« Jobs# (198' ,16b^ 



Ways of finding out about 

jcfc openings Method of Contacting Employers 





In person 


By phone 


By letter 


Total ' 




N 1 




N 


% 


N 


% 


R 


% 

- 


Nevspeper ad 


W *7 


^3.3 


100 


9^.2 


25 


73.5 


572 


58 . 5 ' 


Infom»tion from friends, rela- 
tives or acquaintances 


176 


21.0 


? 


1|.8 


5 


26.5 


190 


19.1' 


V^is. State Employment Service 


96 


11 , U 










96 


9.8^ 


A social/welfare agency, n#e#c. 


30 


3.6 










30 


.,. 1 ' 


other 


29 


3.^ 










29 


\ 

3 . 0 ! 


Private employment service 
(profit) 


2^ 


3.0 










25 


i 

! 

2.61 
— —I 


Signs, or bulletin board pla- 
cards about job either inside 
or outside building 


10 


1.2 










10 


1 

1 

1.0 


Curative Workshop of Milw<^ukee 


9 


1.1 










9 


.9 


Wis. Div. of Vocational Reliab. 


6 


.7 










6 


.6 


Union or professional organiz. 


h 












u 


.k 


Information from public source- 
bar, barber shop, restaurant 


' 

3 


.u 










3 


.3 


Private employment service 
(non-profit) 


3 


.u 










3 


.3 


Radio advertising 


1 


.1 










1 




T-^tal 


,639_ 


100.2 


io5 


100.0 


L 3 k _ 


100.0 


978 


100. c ' 
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In this table, which reports overall post-rehabilitation emi^loyment, news- 
paper ads end information gained from personal contacts rank high and 
19jj respectively) as potential channels of information concerning job oppor- 
t<udti^e In these areas, clients utilized all means of contacting employers 
although personal contact was the major method, while in all the other cate- 
gories only personal applications were made. Of ^?2 responses to newspaper 
ads, hUl responses were made in person, 100 by phone and 2^ by letter# Of the 
190 job openings discovered through friends or relatives, 1?6 were responded 
to in person, five by i^one end nine by letter. The Wisconsin State Employment 
service was significantly helpful { 9 - 85 J) in finding employment for clients* 
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Table 6?t Ways of Finding Out About Job Openings As Related to Methods 
of ContacTlng Employers - PrT- rehabilitation J^s (120 clients) 



Ways of finding out about 

job openings Methods of Contacting i^mployers 





In 


person 


By phone 


By letter 


Total ( 

1 




N 1 


' ^ 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% i 


Information from friends, rela- 
tives or acquaintances 


1?7 


12.0 


? 


19.2 


2 


16.7 


16U 


1 

39.8 


Newspaper ad 




!4l.U 


21 


80.8 


10 


83.3 


186 


Ii5.1 


Wis. State Employment Service 


2? 


6.7 










25 


6.1! 


Other 


13 


3.? 










13 


h'- 


A social/welfare agency, nte*c. 




1.3 










5 


i:2i 


Private aAployment service 
(profit) 


? 


1.3 










1 

5 


1.2, 


Signs or bulletin board pla- 
cards about job either inside 
or outside building 


u 


1.1 










U 


l.( 


Information from pubHc sources-- 
bar, barber shop, restaurant 


3 


.8 










3 


.7 


Wis. Div. of Voo. Rehabilitation 


3 


.8 










3 


.7, 


Curative V^orkshop of Milwaukee 


2 












2 


.5 


Private employment service 
(non-profit) 




.5 










2 




Total 


I 


99.9 


26 


100.0 


12 


100.0 


lA2 ! 


'100. d 



Before participating in Rehabilitation, clients most frequently relied on 
their relatives and friends (about U0%) and on newspaper ads iUS%) in their 
search for employment. Only in these two areas did clients use all means of 
contacting an employer. Of the 16U client responses after receiving infor- 
mation from friends or relatives, 157 were In person, five ty telephone, and 
twc by letter. Of the 186 responses to ne;v6'>aper ads, 155 were responded to 
in person, 21 by phone and ten by letter. In all other categories, personal 
contacts only were uti?ized as a means of job application. 
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Client Job Hunting Procedures; Summary and Implications 



Summary 

Eight (6,95?) of currently employ- 
ed clients had cold canvassed for 
jobs. The remainder knew a job 
was available. Only four applied 
by telephone and one by letter;the 
remainder went in person. 



The pattern of those with more than 
one post rehab, job was essentially 
the same . 

The pattern in the method of con- 
tacting employers was different for 
the all post rehab, jo^ hunting 
group. This data was comprised of 
all post rehab, job hunting activi- 
ties on the part of those who fin- 
ally got jobs. From this job hunt- 
ing approximately one job was secur- 
ed for each seven reported attempts. 

in this group abo^it 1/3 cold can- 
vassed and of the cold canvassing 
that was done 20 (U$) was done by 
telephone, one letter was written 
and the rest were personal visits. 

Of those applying for a job known 
to be available 10$ (10. 7^) tele- 
phoned and 3k (3>$%) wrote letters. 

In ways of finding out about job 
openings, the current ]y employe'^ 
used newspaper ads (2$%) informa- 
tion from friends etc. (l6.7^)« 
Placement efforts of Currative Work- 
shop (l$.7%),Vm (6.$%) and WSES 
{S.$%) were relatively important 
with this group. 

Oroup with more than one post-rehab, 
job secured slightly more informa- 
tion through friends etc. (22*k%) 
and WSES (11.2^). 



The all pest rehab, jobs group and 
the pre-rehab, job hunting relied 
much more h8a^'ny or. newspaper ads 
as sources of Information. 



Implications 

For this group jobs have primarily 
been secured by applying -p person for 
a job known to be available. We do not 
know how many additional jobs could 
have been secured by more cold canvass- 
ing, in person, by telephone and by 
letter. 

Having secured more than one post re- 
hab. job is not attributable to differ- 
ent methods of contacting the employer. 



Our data does not tell us the effect- 
iveness of cold canvassing, telephone- 
ing or writing letters. In future 
research, workirg more intensively 
with a smaller sample is suggested, 
including having clients keep job hunt- 
ing dairys and report regularly to 
avoid under-reporting from forgetting. 

Of the currently employed clients, 2f>5^ 
have secured thei^ jobs through the 
combined efforts of Curative Workshop, 
DVR and WSES suggesting that these 
placement services are effective in 
placing clients in jobs in which they 
will be found one year later. 



Making the tentative assumption that 
having secured more than ono job is 
partially the result of better informa- 
tion about job availability, friends 
etc. and WSES appear to be good 
s ources of inf ormati on . 

The number of jobs secured by means of 
newspaper ads probably is greater for 
this group in a ti^t labor market. 
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CHAPTER 9 

AVOCATIONAL PARTICIPATION 

The currently employed clients tended to belong to significantly more 
organizations as a group than did the clients who had no post rehabilitation , 
eTJiployment. Seventy ’•three currently erployed clients reported belonging to 
a total of 81 organizations whereas the 36 post rehabilitation unemployed 
clients belonged to only 19 organizations. ( X? = 9*lU Sig. = 0.01) 

The data may be interpreted in several ways. Employed persons have more money 
with which to join and meet the social requirements of organizations. 

Employed persons have more work related organizational opportunities. 

Siaployed persons may be more interested in or ad^t at belonging to org^iza- 
tions. A reverse interpretation is that people who belong to organize uions 
have more contacts and information which leads to getting Jobs. 

An implication might be made that the vocational rehabilitation Job 
orientation program should Include orientation on how to Join and the use- 
fulness of belonging to organizations. 

Table 68 : Organizations and I>aployment 





Currently employed 


No post rehab, employ. 


Total 


Number of clients 


73 


36 


Hi8 


Number of organ- 
izations Joined 


81 


19 


133 


Mean no. of organ- 
izations per client 


1.110 


0.528 


0.898 



In Table 69 following, ten most frequently chosen avocational activities are 
cofiipared with employment outcome. Reading and literature appreciation were 
chosen by all cU.ents as the most frequent avocational activity with social 
organizations in tenth place. 

DifferenuoS between the currently employed group and the no post rehabilita- 
tion employment group in their avocational choice were measured by a chi 
square test with the employed group significantly higher in inusic appreciation 
at the .02 level of significance. 



Table The T ~n Most Frequently Chose?^ Avocational Activities and Employmen t 
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Avocational Participation: Suinmary and Implications 



Supgnary 



Implications 



Currently employed clients belong 
to 8l organizations compared with 
the clients with' ho“ post‘'reha\>ili- 
tstion employment who belong to 
only 15. ( = 9.lh Sig. « .01) 



The ten most chosen avocational 
actirdties are: 

Reading - literature appreciar 
tion 

TV watching 

Religious organizations 
Radio listening 
Music appreciation 
Team sports 

Individual non-comp, sports 
Interlacing crafts 
Fishing, trapping 
Social organizations 

In comparing the choices of the 
currently employed with the no 
post rehab, employment group we 
find that the nuinber of choices 
made by the employed group exceed- 
ed that of the unemployed in every 
category. In music appreciation 
the difference reached the .02 
level of significance. 



This may be interpreted in several 
ways. For vocational rehabilitation 
purposes the usefulness of belonging 
to organizations as a way to secure 
job contacts is an idea that might be 
incorporated in the job orientation 
training. 

In general passive activities are 
chosen more frequently than active 
activities. 



The employed group tend to also be 
more active in avocational activities. 
Activity programs for the unemployed 
disabled may help retain employment. 
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CHAPTER 10 

CLIENTS* EVALUATION OP REHABILITATION EXPERIENCSS 

A cluster of nine questions were focused on the clients* reaction to their par- 
ticipation in the occupational pro^^ram of the Curative Workshop. These ques- 
tions were asked last during the interview.- In contrast to the high^ struc- 
tured character of the rest of the interview scheduloj these questions^ except 
for the second, vTere open ended. The first question asked was "The most im- 
portant person to me at Curative Workshop was Table 70 shows the 

d .ta uncorrected for number of clients enrolled in each activity. 

Table 70 ; C]i.ents* Opinions as to the Most Important Person 

for Them^t Curative Workshop [Presented in Ran}T~Order), 



Most important person 


Male 


Female 


Sex not 
indicated 


Tc 

N 


>tal 

lJ_ 


Occupational evaluators 


23 


16 


9 


as 


aa.o 


_Vocational training instructors 


10 


9 


1 


20 


18.3^ 


Work adjustment 


6 


h 


u 


la 


12.8 


Counselor, undifferentiated 






8 


8 


7.3 


Social worker 




? 




5 


a.6 


Client 


2 


2 




a 


3.7 


Plvsical therapist 




1 


2 


3 


2.8 


Occupational therapist 




2 




2 


1.8 


Intake intervieiier 




2 




2 


1.8 


_Placement counselor 


1 






1 


.9 


Psychologist 




1 




1 


.9 


DVR counselor 


1 






1 


.9 


Subtotal 


U3 


li2 


2!; 


109 


99.8 


No opinion esqpressed 








36 




Uhclassified 








3 




Total 








ia8 


L 
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Table 71 .foUowiiup: corrects for the nuniber of clients participating in the dif- 
ferent programs and siunma.rizes the data by the three programs. Only the three 
highest choices were coirpared. 

Of clients enrolled in Vocational Training, 60 , 6 % chose Vocational Training in- 
structors as the most important person. Of clients erirolled in the Work Adjust- 
ment program, l^O.O^ chose Work Adjustment counselors as most ir^jortant person, 
and of clients participating in Occupational Evaluation, U1.75J chose the Occu- 
pational Evaluators as the most important person. The differences were not 
statistically significant at the .05 level ^ 1^.09; sig. = .20). 

Table 7 1 : Clients* Op^ons as to Host I^ortant Person for Them in 

Three Departan^ts a^^^ Curative tferkshop, Corrected for Num- 
b^er ferticipat in g^in"EacK^i)ep^tment 



xfost iiTportant 


Client unadjusted 


Departmental 


% clients 


person 


choices 




enrollment 


who were in 










% clients 


dept, vxho 
picked dept. 






N 


% 


Dept. 


N 


in dept. 


as most iirp. 


Occupational 

evaluator 


as 


58.5 


OBL 


ii5 


77.7 


ai.7 


Vocational 






Voc. 






60.6 


training instructor 


20 


2a.a 


trng. 


33. 


22.3 


Work adjustment 






VJork 


35 


23.6 


ao.o 


counselor 


la 


17.1 


adj. 


Total for three 
departments 


62 


100.0 





The respondent was then asked to choose, from among a number of roles, the one 
which he thought ^his person was occupying.'^ The question asked was ^^He/she 
was most like a: 

sister fri'^nd teacher \mcle 

priest or minister mother brother policeman 

father aunt boss other 

Except for the choice of ''other'* the place on this list was determined randomly. 
These role options were typed or a card end the client was asked to read the 
card and then neke his choice. If there was any reading difficulty the inter- 
viewer read the choices to him. 

The choices of "friend" and "teacher' dominated the scene with "friend" leading 
by 5 to 3. Otlier clients might bo most appropriately viewed as "friends.” Eli- 
minating tho foar per cent of respondents who cited other clients as the most 
in^rtant, it la clear that '*fii.end" was the role in which the clients saw the 
majority of staff meubors. 

’lha dicho*: oiry betwetn instrumental and 03q>ressive roles is relevant here. 
See Parsons and Bal)S, FandJIy. Sociali tatl on and Ini^raction P^cess. Free 
:Vess, 1955> Chap* 6, ‘'Sole Diff erenllation in the Nuclear fanlly-A Conparative 
Stud(y", p. 30V. Some additional woric has been started in this direction which 
we h(ve t,o report on later. 0^ 

ini 




The second iiost chosen role was that of ^^teacher”, which is appropriate 
since the vocational training instructors are indeed "teachers”. Four 
per cent of the respondents saw staff iieinbers in the role of a "boss". 
Nine xvspondents (7.35?) saw the iiost important person in the role of a 
family member. 



He/She was 
Friend 


Most like a: 


N 

68 


5U.9 


Teacher 




37. 


29.8 


Eoss 




5 


a.o 


Mother 




h 


3.2 


Other 




h 


3.2 


Father 




2 


1.6 


Brother 




2 


1.6 


Sister 




1 


0.6 


PoHoeman 




1 


0.8 


Priest or Minister 


0 




Uncle 




0 


_ 


Aunt 




0 






TOTAL 


12ii 


99.9 



A parallel question asked "The most important person to me in any job I have 
held since leaving Curative Workshop is (was): As night be expected 

the iraaedlate supervisor was chosen almost three-fourths of the tine. This 
documents the commonly held belief that the type of supervisor the rehabilitat- 
ed client works under will be instrumental in the client's success or failure. 
However, that people not involved in the work were considered the most import- 
ant for about ei^t per cent of the clients suggests a role for a follo\f- 
through counselor who can neanlngfuUy help bcme clients, although he is not 
directly involved in the work situation. 
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Table 73 i The Most Important Person to Me ir Any Job I Have 
Held Since Leaving Curative Work^..op is (was)l 



N ^ 



Immediate Supervisor 


F6 


73.7 


A Coworker 


10 


13.2 


People not Involved in the 
Work 


6 


7.9 


Some Other Person in Management 


h 


^ 


TOTAL 


76 . 


100.1 


No Opinion Expressed 


36 




No Job 


36 





The respondent was again given the card with the list of roles described above 
and asked to indicate in which role he perceived this person. Almost half 
perceived the most important person in the role of a friend and one quarter in 
the role of boss. Since the immediate supervisor was chosen by almost three- 
fourths as the most important person, supeirvision must have been benign and 
friendly in the majority of cases. Thirteen respondents (l6.7^) viewed tb^ 
most important person in the role of a family member. Gee the following ic 'e. 

Table The Most ImiX)rtant Person to Me in Ay Job I Have Held Since Leaving 

Curative Workshop is (was); . He/She was Host Ilke^ a; * 



Friend 


N 

38 


^8.7 


Boss 


21 


26.9 


Father 


7 


9.0 


Teacher 


h 


5.1 


Sister 


2 


2.6 


bother 


2 


2.6 


Priest or Minister 


1 


1.3 


Aunt 


1 


1.3 


Brother 


1 


1.3 


Other 


1 


1.3 


Uncle 


0 




Policeman 


0 


. 


TOTAL 


7S 


100,1 
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The remaining six questions were grouped under the heading ^^Curative Workshop 
Activities ?nd Experiences* ** The same methodological problems affect the 
interpretation of all of the remaining questions. The focus was on activities, 
not on the departments in which they occurred. Thus a mechanical activity 
might have been encountered either in the occui^ational evaluation laboratory 
or in one of the vocational training courses. Interpersonal relations were 
experienced ty all* On the other hand^ some experiences such as those indicat- 
ed under ^’work adjustment" would only have been encountered in the Work 
Adjustment Department and some clients may never have been in this department. 

The respondent was asked to specify the "most important activity", "the least 
important activity", "the best experience" and "the worst experience" at 
Curative Workshop. The responses were assigned to categories developed 
empirically after all the responses had been studied. The categories and 
distribution are presented below. 

The activities which the clients thought most and least important are reported 
in the following table* It Is clear that there is a marked disagreement among 
clients as to what is and is not important. Thus while mechanical and 
electrical are rated by one -fifth of the clients as the most important activity, 
one-fifth of the clients rate it as the least important. 

This suggests that the opinion of clients id-th respect to v;hat they consider 
important in the prograri shoal<l be obtained before they enter a vocational 
rehabilitation program because there seems little point to exposing them to 
activities wliich they do not feel are important. 
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Most 

N 

20 


Table 7?: 


Clients' Opinions as the Most and Least Important 


Important 

21% 


Important 

lo .2 


Activities at Curative Workshop 
Activity 

Mechanical and electrical activi' 


Least 

N 

jii 


13 


13.1 


Clerical activities 


12 


18.5 


6 


6.1 


Graphic arts activities 


3 


1.6 


U 


L.o 


Maintenance and janitorial activi 1 


2 


3.1 


13 


13.1 


Psychological appraisal 


10 


15. U 


12 


12.1 


Work adjustment 


12 


16.5 


13 


13.1 


Interpersonal relations 


3 


U.6 


5 


5.1 


Intrapersonal change 


0 


0.0 


3 


3.0 


Pliysical restoration activities 


2 


3.1 


10 


10.1 


Miscellaneous 


h 


6.2 


0 


0.0 


Nothing Important 


3 


b.6 


*(26) 




No opinions expressed 


HS6) 


. 


£9 


99.9 


Total 


65 100.1 



^pt included in Total or jJ'b, 90 

lO'l 



The '^none (nothing was important)” v:as primarily comprised of responses from 
respondents who were unable to distinguish one activity as being more import- 
ant than another! However, a few of these responses reflected the apparent 
respondent opinion that the whole thing was worthless. No record was made 
of how many clients were exposed to each experience. 

In reviewing the following table it is again evident that clients vary greatly 
in their perception of experiences at Curative Iforkshop as good and bad. It 
is gratifying that 28 found interpersonal relations a best experience as 
against 11 who found it a worst experience. If there is one generic goal for 
rehabilitation programs it is that the interpersonal experiences' encountered by 
clients should as far as possible be good ones. However, when clients :*nteract 
with other clients this sometimes is out of the control of the staff. 

In those responses included under the category ” psychological appraisal" it was 
sometimes difficult to determine whether the respondant was referring to 
psychological testing carried on in the psychology department or the occupation- 
al evaluation laboratory program. However, the client is responding to his 
feeling about being evaluated in either case. 

Table Clients* Opinions as Their Best and Uorst Ex- 
periences at Curative Workshop 



Best iixperience 

~l T 


Activity 


VIorst 

N 


Experienci 

1 


28 


29.5 


Interpersonal relations 


11 


22.9 


10 


10.5 


Psychological appraisal 


8 


16.7 




U.2 


Intraparsonal change 


1 


2.1 


9 


9.5 


Work ad^iustroent 


1 


2.1 


15 


15-8 


Mechanical and electrical equipment 
activities 


U 


8.3 


1; 


U .2 


Clerical activities 


3 


6.2 


3 


3.2 


Graphic arts activities 


2 


u .2 


2 


2.1 


Maintenance and janitorial activities 


2 


u.2 


h 


u .2 


Physical restoration activities 


1 


2.1 


5 


5.3 


Everything 


1 


2.1 


11 


11.6 


Hiscellateous 


lU 


2?. 2 






No opinion expressed 








100.1 


Total 


U 8 


100.1 



'Wjot included in Total or Jf’s 
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The two questions about what vras lacking and what clients would like to see 
changed at Curative Workshop elicited such similar response categories that 
they were combined in the following table* The theme that interpersonal 
relations is of prime importance shows up in this table as it did in the pre- 
vious table listing best and worst experiences. In the table below almost 30% 
of the clients see better interpersonal relations as needed in responding to 
each of the two questions. 

More space, equipment and staff ranks next and fortunately, this need will be 
mere nearly met by the current building expansion plan. 

Table 77 ; Client’s Opinions as to i’>hat was Lacking and What They 



VJould like to See Changed at Curative Workshop 



What was lacMnr; 


Activity What 


should 


be changed 


N 






K 




17 


?9.3 


Interpersonal relations 


15 


28.6 


11 


19.0 


More space, equipment and staff 


16 


2li.2 


? 


8.6 


Pay for clients 


h 


6,1 


2 


3.U 


Placement assistance 


h 


6.1 


2 


3.U 


Intrapersonal change 


3 


li.5 


2 


3.U 


Orientation 


1 


1.5 


h 


6.9 


Mechanical and elec, equip.* activities 


0 




1 


1.7 


Clerical activities 


0 




3 


5.2 


Work adjustment 


0 




0 




Psychological aopralsal 


5 


7.6 


0 




Physical restoration activities 


1 


1.5 


11 


19.0 


Miscellaneous 


13 


19.7 






No opinion expressed 








99.9 


Total 


66 


100.0 



Wot included in Total or % 
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Clients' Evaluation of Rehabilitation E?q^eriences; Summary and Implications 



Summary 

Nine unstructured questions asked 
last during the interview inqxxired 
into the clients’ reaction to the 
occupational program at Curative 
Workshop. 

Clients tended to select as the most 
important person, staff members xd.th 
whom they had the most contact, vrith 
vocational training instructors most 
frequently chosen. 

IVhen asked to chose from among 12 
roles, the one which th^ ii.ost im- 
portant person was occupying, 
clients chose friend of the tirne, 
teacher 29*8^, boss h*0% and 
policeman 0.8^. 

Additional client choices were: 
mother 3,2% and father 1,6%, 

Clients tended to select their iu- 
mediate supervisor (73. 75^ of the 
time) as the most important pt>*son 
in any job held after leaving 
Curatd.ve, 

They Tiamed a corrforker 13.2^ of the 
time. 



They named people not involved in 
the work 7*95? of the time. 



Clients n^portea on the most and 
least important activities and the 
best and worst oq^ieriences at Cura- 
tive and responses were categorized 
empirically. There was marked dis- 
agreement among clients as to which 
activities were important. As an 
example, mechanical and electrica] 
activities were rated most import- 
ant by one-fifth of the clients and 
least imporbant by another one-fifth. 



Implication s 



This is evidence that staff members 
are performing their leadership roles 
adequately. 



With a few exceptions staff members are 
perceived by clients as occupying 
appropriate roles. They are approach- 
able and not authoritarian. 



This reflects a miniimim of client 
overdependency on staff members. 

This c'ocumentf the crucial importance 
of selective placement urder a suitable 
supervisor after leaving Curative 
Workshop. 



This documents the desirability of 
training the clients in hew to get 
along xfith fellow workers. 

This indicates that a follow-through 
counselor may play an irnix^rtant role 
without being involved directly in 
^ho x^orlc 3cene. 

Wliat each client believes important 
should be found out when ha first 
comes to Curative Workshop. It is a 
waste of time for him tj participate 
in activities he considers unimxx>rtant. 



Clients* Bvaluation of Rehabilitation Experiences; Continued 



Summary 

Interpersonal relations headed the 
list of both good and bad experien- 
ces. The best experience for 28 
clients (2?. 5/?) was in interpersonal 
relations; the worst experience for 
11 clients (22. 9^) was also in inter- 
personal relations. 

The interpersonal relations theme 
again took top position in clients* 
concerns as reflected in their 
opinions as to what is lacking 
(2j>.3yC) end wliat they would li.he to 
see changed (28*85?). 

The clients* next most frequently 
voiced need wts for more space, 
equipment and staff (19*0^) and 

{2h.2%y. 



Implications 

This is a crucial area which should 
be of constant concern to the staff. 
Every activity should be analyzed 
with respect to its interpersonal re- 
latione impact. Above all else^ Cur- 
ative Workshop should be a happy place. 

Warmth, empathy and a therapeutic 
milieu are the most important tools 
available to a staff to implement 
the rehabilitation process. 



This adds justification from the 
clients* point of view for the 
decision of the Administration and 
the Board of Directors to complete a 
fund raising drive to expand the 
facility. 



CHAPTER 11 



CONOnJSIOi^S 

The intent of tide chapter is to 'iescribe broader trends than have been of 
concern in the suinmary and irr^licacions sections. The study has described 
and to e lesser extent measured and analyzed in a variety of dimensions the 
nature and impact of a relatively large vocational rehabilitation program car- 
ried on by a multidisciplinary rehabilitation facility. It has specified the 
kinds of clients served, the degree of client participation in the agency pro- 
gram, the clients* evaluation of the program and the outcomes from the program. 

Client group attributes have been described, we believe, with a fair degree of 
precision. Some relationships between vocational rehabilitation program 
pf.jrticipation and employment outcome have been indicated and to a limited 
extent measured. As with most social science research, taking a step beyond 
this to assuxrdng cause and effect moves from dpta to interpretation and cau- 
tion must be observed. 

The data seems to indicate that certain changes in on-going service programs 
might be made to advantage. These suggested changes should be analyzed and 
weighed by supervisors and their professional staffs in the light of thedr 
direct experiencos with clients. 

One of the approaches used in analyzing the data was to relate it to as many 
demographic aspects of the community as possible. This included collecting 
data on and analyzing the demography of the family structu^^e and living 
arrangements, inccwie, ani distribution of the clients in the occupational 
structure. This con^site grc/up aggregate picture helps us to see the clients 
as a very normal group, not too different except for their impairments form 
a sample of the general population. 

With respect to methodology we were pleased to have a cross check on our find- 
ings by being able to compare them with two previous studies in some instances. 
In future studies we would suggest pre-planning as many cross checks as possi- 
ble. 

After several followup studies we find that some variables such as educational 
level reioain stable and could be omitted from future studies unless some 
special use is to be made of the®. Other commonly collected data such as 
marital status also may be omitted unless this is to become the specific focus 
of a atuc^y. A more selective approach in collecting data will free more re- 
sources for indepth treatment of insufficsntly studied variables. 

On the basis of the data gathered, it seems possible to collect highly selec- 
tive data regularly by mail or telephone on single items for instance, job 
satisfaction. In a sense our data on job satisfaction became a pretesting 
device, 

Continuing regular small sample followup studies on single variables might 
well become a standard administrative quality control device, onoe more 
comprehensive studies such as thlo have determined the significant variables 
to use. 
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Sgjnpllng end Interviewing Methodology 

A random sample was drawn of those clients participating in some portion of 
the Agency Vocational rehabilitation program between July 1, 1967 and Itecember 
31, 1968, a period of 18 months* 

The sample consisted of ll^8 respondents (20.9^) drawn randomly using a table 
of random numbers from the target population of 708. To avoid excessive travel 
costs we Contacted only those clients residing in Southeastern V/isconsin, 
a territory bounded roughly by Milwaukee on the East, Vaupon to the North, 
Ma.dison to the West and Kenosha to the South- Thirty-nine clients who 
resi""ed outside of this area were dropped from the sample. We do not believe 
this dropped group tc be different from the sample inteindewed in any manner 
relevant to the purpose of the study. Of the remaining working sample, addresses 
were updated by the local Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Of lice and 
also by the Agency Placement Section. 

Over a period of time, letters were sent to each of 538 potential respondents 
to net the final sample of IU8- The letters read: 

"We want to talk with you to find out what you have done 
since you left the Curative Workshop- This will help us to 
helo others. 

Please phone Curative Workshop at 3b2-2l8l and ask for 
Number 12 . Then ask for Mr* Fagan, so he can set a time 
to talk with you. " 

Four hundred and forty-four clients were reached by this letter- Ninety-four 
could not be contacted because they had moved and left no forwarding address. 

It was not possible to schedule interviews with an additional 253 clients 
because they were found to have moved out of the area, were deceased, in 
military service or j^ll, were in or preparing to enter a hospital, cculd not 
be reached by telephone or in some cases where field visits were made to their 
last known addresses they had moved and there was no information on their 
whereabouts. In 32 cases appointments were made but not kept and of these, 
some clients broke several appointments. 

The initial wave of contacts netted I6 non-cooperators, clients who did 
not wish to bo interviewed. A second letter, signed by the Projcjt Director, 
was sent to this group on May 8, 1970, approximately h mouths after the 
interviewing started, which read: 

"We wrote you before to find out what you have done since 
you left the Curative Workshop. Since then we have talked 
with IhO people. 

We are almost ready to finish our etu^. However, there 
were a few people including yourself who said they did not 
went to talk with us- We hope you will change yo\xr mind abcut 
this. It is important that wo do talk with you, otherwise we 
won’t get the true picture. 

Please phone me so I can set up a tine for one of us to talk 
with you. Call ne et 3U2-2181 . Ask for Dr. Overs at Extension 10 . " 



Of this group, U telephoned in. Two interviews were conducted over the 
telephone. Two clients again refused to bo interviewed. Eight of the 
remaining non-cooporators were reached by telephone. Of these, 3 were 
interviewed, 5 refused. Four could not bo contacted. Thus out of the 
initial 16 non-cooperators 5 (31«2JJ) were added to the interviewed group, 
netting a resicJue of 11 non-cooperators who could not be interviewed. 

Hard-sell techniques which might have reduced the number of non-cooperators, 
and could be used with a "normal” popvlation were avoided since approximately 
h3*2% of the target group were estimated as mentally ill or emotionally 
disturbed, and it vras considered too great a risk to their adjustment to 
keep pushing them. 






The Interview Schedule 

The interview schedule has been through riany revisions during a period of six 
years. Many of the items have been used in tvK> previous followup studies; one 
in Cleveland in 1961^ and the second at the present agency in 1966. In revising 
it for the current study it was reviewed by occupational evaluators, work ad- 
justment counselors and placement counselors both in gvovp conferences and 
individually. A nuiifl^er of other staff members reviewed the schedule and made 
suggestions. It was pretested on two former clients by the project director 
and the interviews tape recorded. As a result of this substantial feedback, 
extensive changes were made in the schedule. Finally, prior to the start of 
the interviewing a three page rationale was written esqplaining why each item 
was included. 



Interviewing 

Of the II48 intervievys, 116 were carried on by a full time interviewer, a college 
graduate with one year of law school. Prior to the start of the interviewing 
the interviewer reviewed the pertinent chapters in five standard texts on so- 
cial research and wrote a two page summary as a training guide for himself and 
the other interviewers. Two hour interviewer training sessions were conducted 
by the project director with all of the interviewers. Interviewing was also 
discussed In a series of regular conferences held by the research staff con- 



cemin^ the design and execution of the project. 


Minutes 


of these conferences 


were distributed to all staff membors. 








The personnel completing interviews are 


indicated 


below! 




N 


% 




FtJ.l time interviewer 


116 


7&.h 




Project director 


2 


l.li 




Junior League volunteers 


6 


l4,0 




Research clerics 


23 


15.5 




Research secretaries 


1 


.7 




Total 


SIB 






All intorvleviers irere cither college graduates or 


college 


students. 



Tlie length of the interviews is indicated below: Otinutes) 



Range 

Mean 

Median 


from 8 to 

36.020 

30.0 


90 




of thi interviews 


is as follows; 


N 


% 


Research office 




U 


27.7 


Client's home 




105 


70.9 


By telephone 




2 


l.li 


Total 




UjB 


Tf 5 CT. 7 y 
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Interview Travel Coats 



The nujdber of miles traveled to conduct interviews is shown below. 

Nuinber of interviowe: 6l {2h field interviews, no mileage given) 

Travel distance: (Miles) Travel cost at 9^/mile : 

Range from 3 to h9 from 27^ to $U*Ul 

Mean 12.1UQ $1,093 

Hcdian 10.0 , $0.90 
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Code 

137 

lUi 

1U9 

208 

216 

300 

303 

310 

312 

316 

319 

320 

332 

339 

3?9 

363 

370 

375 

376 
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Table A ; Dletrlbutlon of Inrpalments Among Clients at Intake 




3 2.03 

1 .68 

1 .68 

3 2.03 

1 .68 

2 1.35 

1 .68 

1 .68 

1 .68 

3 2.03 



Impairment 



Blindness, one eye, other eye good, duo to accident, poi- 
soning, exposure or injmy 

glaucoma 

ill-defined and tmspecified causes 

deafness, \mablr to talk, due to: accident, poisoning, 

exposure or injury 

deafness, able to talk, due to: congenital malformation 

cerebral palsy. Involving three or more limbs or 
entire body 

other diseases involving inpalnnent of three or more 
limbs or entire body 

arthritis and rheiunatlsm involving three or more limbs 
or t entire body 

intracranial hemorrhage, etrtoollsni, and thrombosis (otroke) 
Involving three or more limbs or entire body 

multiple sclerosis involving three or more limbs or entire 
body 

accidents, injuries and poisonings involving impairment 
of three or more limbs or entire body 

cerebral palsy involving Impairment of one upper and one 
lower limb 



5 3.30 

1 .68 

2 1.35 

1 .68 

1 .68 

1 .68 

1 .68 



intracranial hemorrhage, emobllsm and thrombosis (stroke) 
involving one upper and one lovrerlimb 

accidents, injuries or poisonings Involving impairment 
of one upper and one lower limb 

accidents, injuries or poisonings involving impairment of 
one or both upper Hubs 

other diseases involving impairment of one or both 
lower limbs 

ai'thrltis and rheumatism involving impairment of one or 
both lower limbs 

muscular dystrophy involving Impalment of one or both 
lower Tl»bs 

multiple eolerosls involving Impairment of cne or both 
lower llnbs 

App, 5 



Code 


N 


-X- 


Inpaiment Table A Continued 


379 


3 


2.03 


accidents 1 injuries or poisonings Involving impairment 
of one or both lower limbs 


390 


5 


3.37 


arthrltie and rtieunatlara involving lnpairmait of trunk, 
back, spine, etc. 


399 


12 


8.11 


accidents, in Juries, or poisonings involving Impairment 
of back, spine, trunk, etc. 


500 


27 


18.21* 


psychotic disorders 


510 ' 

/ 


23 


15.5U 


psychcneurotic disorders 


520 


2 


1.35 


alcdiolism 


522 


12 


8.11 


other character, personality and behavior disorders 


530 


11 


7.1*3 


mental retardation, mild 


532 


3 


2.03 


mental retardation, moderate 


610 


1 


.68 


hay- fever and astiima 


629 


1 


.68 


anemia and other diseases of the blood and blood forming 
organs 


630 


3 


2.03 


epilepsy 


61*2 


h 


2.70 


arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease 


61*5 


1 


.68 


other hypertensive diseases 


650 


2 


1.35 


tuberculosis of ttie respiratory systeJrt 


663 


1 


.68 


hernia 


670 


1 


.68 


conditions of genito-urlnary system 


689 


1 


.68 


other speech irapalrmeAits (except aphasia resulting frm 
a stroke) 


000 


3 


2.03 


unknown 


Total 


1 U 8 


100.00 
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Summary of Follow-up Data 
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Summary ot FoUov-ut) Data Continued 
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APPENDIX 

T able C » Positions held by Clients Since Re) 

Curative Workshop » 

D.O.T. Code D.O.T. Title 

ProfessionrJ, Technical and Managerial Occupations 



illtatlon Program at 

N Total N 

10 



1 



5.6 



007.281 

029.181 

079.368 

091.228 

099.228 
II43.O62 
165.068 
187.118 
189.168 



Draftsman 
Lab Technician 

Occupational Tlierapist'a Assistant 
Substitute Teacher 
Teacher’s Aid 
Photographer’s Assistant 
Field Installation Supervisor 
Assistant Business Manager 
Management Trainee (restaurant) 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 



Clerical and 
202.388 


Sales Occupations 
Stenographer 


2 


206.388 


File Clerk 


5 


206. 388 


Secretary 


1 


207.782 


Multlllth Operator 


2 


209.388 


Clerk-Typist 


7 


209.588 


Mail Clerk 


1 


211.1*68 


Cashier 


2 


213.582 


Key Punch Operator 


3 


216.1*88 


Comptometer Operator 


1 


219.388 


Book-Keeper 


2 


219. 388 


Time Keeper 


1 


219.388 


Tax Consultant 


1 


222.138 


Shipping Clerk 


1 


222.387 


Shipping and Receiving 


1 


222.587 


Shipping Clerk 


1 


223.133 


Chief Clerk 


1 


223.387 


Stock Clerk 


2 


223.387 


Tool Crib Tender 


1 


223,687 


Sort.er 


1 


230.678 


Copy Boy 


1 


231.560 


Mail Clerk 


1 


233.388 


Mailman 


1 


235.862 


Switchboard Opox’ator 


1 


237.368 


Receptionist -Switchboard 


2 


21*2.368 


Desk Clerk 


1 


21*9.360 


Clerk (Order Processing) 


1 


21*9.363 


Library Clerk 


2 


278.350 


Sales Clerk ^ 


1 


292.358 


Milk Delivery 


1 


293.358 


Phone Solicitor 


1 


293.358 


Flioxve Receptionist and Solicitor 


1 


297-868 


Model 


1 



Service Occupations 



51 28.5 



hi 26.3 



306.878 Donestic 1 

307.878 Baby Sitter 2 




* Includes jobs currently held plus jobs held at some time since i*ehabilltation 



' program. 
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laole C Continued 






D,0,T> Code D,0,T> Title N 



311.878 Restaurant Waitress 1 

311.878 Cocktail Waitress 2 

311 .878 Bus Boy 2 

312.878 Bartender 2 

313.381 Kitchen Work 1 

31l4i38l Cook and Waitress 1 

318.857 Kitchen Work 1 

318.887 DLshwasher 5 

323.887 Maid 2 

32U.878 Bellhop \ 

3bl.368 Custodian-Laborer 1 

355.878 Nurse's Aid 6 

361.886 Clothes Washer 1 

369.887 Laundry Aid 1 

372.868 Security Guard 2 

381.887 Housekeeper (Hotel) 1 

381. 887 Maintenance 2 

382.88I1 Janitor 12 



Farming, Fishery, Forestry and Related Occupations 

1 

1 



u06. 681| Forestry Man .tenance 
I1O7.887 Park Worker 



Procoeslng Occupations 

518.381 Core Maker 1 
519.887 Casting (Foundry) 3 
526. 886 General Factory Work 1 



Machine Trades Occupations 



600.280 Machinist 3 

60l|.885 Lathe Operator 1 

615.782 Punch Press Operator 1 

617.885. Ineulctor 1 

620.381 Service Station Attendent 1 

620.381 Auto Mechanic 1 

6^9*782 Paper Cutter 1 

651.782 Helper and Pressman 1 

659.130 Foreman-Supeirvlsor 1 * 

669.865 Nailer 1 

692.886 Formica Installer 1 



Bench Work Occrapations 



701.381 Tool Gxdnder 
705.881i Polisher 

'fll.ddU Cutting and Polishing Contact Lenses 

720.281 TV Repaiman 

727* 88U Battery Paster 

729*861^ Bench Mechanic (Meter Calibrator) 

729*881 i Assembler 

739.887 Sub-Assaobler (Locks) 

788.8^ Phctory Work 

79U.887 General Laborer (Cuts excels cardboard 
^ ^ from boxes) 

ERIC 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 












Total N £ 



2 1.1 



^.8 



13 7.3 



10 5.6 









Table C Continued 



D.O,T, Code D,0,?. Title M 



Structural Work Occupations 

805.281 Journeyman Boiler Maker 2 

8O6.88I4 Installer of Car Radios and Maintenance 1 

807.381 Auto -Body Repairman 1 

807 .88U Muffler Installer 1 

809. 801; Chipper (Castings) 1 

010. 88U r ider 6 

852.887 Laborer-Public Works 1 

8^.781 Floor Layer 1 

869.381 Maintenance Man (House Remodeling) 1 

891.138 Rodent Proofer 1 

899.381 Maintenance Man 1 

699. 301 Handy Man 1 



Miscellaneous Occupations 



Total N ^ 

18 10.1 



23 12.8 



906.803 Truck Driver 3 

909.887 MoTer 1 

913. U63 Bus Driver 1 

919.168 Diepatcher 1 

919.887 Car Washer 1 

920.885 Repacks Emery Wheels 1 

920.887 Packer 2 

921.833 Crone Opsiator 1 

922.883 Fbrkllft Operator 2 

922.887 Stockboy 3 

929.885 Bailing Machine Operator 1 

929.887 Muffler Maker 1 

929.887 Side Loader 1 

929.887 Shipping and Receiving 1 

929.887 Pig Iron Stacker 1 

9^5*887 Snow Shoveler 1 

979.88I1 Silk Screener 1 



Total "T79 179 IwTT 
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APPENDIX 



Table D : Rate 


of Distribution of Clients Among 




Occupational Orouos in ^ 

Estimated 

Employment 

Distribution 

Occupations in Milwaukee SMSA Jan. 1, 1968 


lilwaukee 

Clients 

Number of Rate 
Post- Rehab, per 
Jobs 1,000 


Number of 
Pre-Rehab. 
Jobs . . 


Total Employment 


597,131 


112 


.19 




Profeseional Technical & Kindred 


7U,U09 


h 


.05 




Draftsmen 


3,795 


1 


.26 


2 


Teachers, Secondary 


ia,358 






1 


other Prof., Tech., & Kindred 


27,631 


3 


.11 




Personnel & Labor Relations VFkrs . 


1,10U 


1 


.09 


1 


Photographers 


U83 






1 


Prof., Tech. Workers, NEC 


11,112 


2 


.18 


6 


Managers^ Officials It Proprietors 


U3,35U 


1 


.02 




Managers, Officials, Prop^, NEC 


i»0,787 


1 


.02 


10 


Clerical L Llndred 


103,802 


20 


.19 




Stenos., Typists, & Secretaries 


' 23,25U 


7 


.30 


26 


Office Machine Operators 


6,537 


3 


,U6 


9 


Other Clerical & Kindred 


7U,011 


10 


.lU 




Accounting Clerks 


3,290 






2 


Cashiers 


6,123 


1 


.15 


3 


Mail Carriers 


2,399 






2 


Postal Clerks 


1,896 






2 


Shipping L Receiving Clerks 


3,358 


2 


.06 


6 


Clerical L Kindred Wkrs., NEC 


U8,386 


6 


.12 


Uo 


Other Sales Workers, NEC 


Ul,6oo 






18 


Craftsmen, Foreman & Kindred 


93,359 


10 


.11 




Carpenters 


l*,7li8 






2 


Brlckmasons, Stone, Tile Setters 


2,oUo 






1 


Electricians 


3.322 






3 


Painters it Paper Hangers 


2,706 






5 


Roofers it Slaters 


l*yo 






1 


Foremen, NEC 


llj,928 


1 


.07 


5 



«Vl 90 on 8 ln Stats Etaplojment Service, Past , Pre^^ent & Employment by Induat^ 

and Occupation . prepared by The Muipoiie r fnf^omation Division ot’ we HilMukee AdoLt 
6;ffice, «blft 2t Eetimate of ’^loynent by Occupation, 1960-7?, 
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Table D Continued 



Occupations in Milvaukee S«SA 


Estimated 
Qnployment 
Distribution 
Jan.. 1. 1968 


Clients 

Number of Rate 
Post-Rehab, per 
Jobs 1,000 


J 

Number of 
Pre-Rehab 
Jobs _ 


Metalworking Craftsmen except Mach* 


17,808 


3 


.19 




Skilled Machining Workers 


7,Uoi 


2 


.27 


17 


Boilermakers 


12? 






5 


Heat Treaters ,Annealere,Temperere 


65? 






1 


Millwri^ta 


72h 






1 


Molders^Metal (except coremakers) 


1,17U 


1 


.85 




Sheet M^tal V^oikers 


1,73? 






2 


Toolmakers, Dlemakers, Setters 


3,087 






3 


Motor Vehicle Mechanics 


?,l|27 






6 


Radio & TV Mechanics 


9U2 






1 


Other Mechanics & Repairmen 


1?,976 






13 


Printing Trades Craftsmen 


. 3,7?7 


1 


.27 




Pressmen & Plate Printers 


' 1,112 






3 


Other Craftsmen & Kindred i^orkers 


12,36? 


5 


.ho 




Cranemen, Derrickmen, Holstmen 


2,U38 


1 


.la 


1 


Olazierc 


19U 






h 


Opticians & Lens Grinders 


l66 






1 


Craftsmen & Kindred, NEC 


2,639 


h 


1.52 


2 


Operatives & Kindred Workers 


12U,2U? 


12 


.10 




Selected Trausp.&Utility Operators 


20,7U0 


1 


.0? 




Drivers, Bus, Truck, ^ Tractor 


1U,?60 


1 


.07 


31 


Deliverymen, Routemen, Cab Drivers 


U,8l? 






h 


Semi-Skilled Metal Wkg* Occup. 


39,270 


5 


.13 




Assemblers, Metal Wkg« Class B 


9,713 


1 


.10 


8 


Machine Tool Operators, Class B 


11,822 






20 


Inspjctors, Metalvorking,Cla8B B 


3,981 






2 


vreliers 1 * ^ame Cutters 


8,208 


3 


.36 


i5 


Semi^'skilled Textile Occupations 


3,006 


1 


.33 




Sewers & Stitchers Mgf « 


2,?37 






9 


Other Operatives & Kindred Wkrs. 


61,229 


5 


,08 


h 


Attendants, Automobile Parking 


2,912 






1 


Laundry & Do* Cleaner Wotkers 


3,239 


1 


.31 


6 


Meat Cutters, except Meat Packing 


l,?8l 






3 


Other Operatives , NEC 


?3,3?9 


k 


.07 


18 


Service Workers 


60,053 


19 


.32 




Private Housdiold Workers 


8,710 


2 


.23 


15 


Protective Service Workers 


6,717 






1 


Guard, Whtchmon 


2,lU2 


1 




3 

1 



O 
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Table D Continued 



Eetljmated Clients 



Occupatlona in Milwaukee SM3A 


Employment 
Distribution 
Jan., 1, 1968 


Number of 

Post-F-ehab. 

Jobe 


Rate 

per 

1,000 


Number of 
Pre -Rehab. 
Jobs 


Valters, Cooks & Bartendeirs 


16,525 


3 


.18 




Bartenders 


3,310 


2 


.60 




Cooks, except Private Household 


h,193 


1 


.2h 


h 


^'%lters & Waitresses 


7,722 






18 


Other Service Vforkers 


28,101 


13 


,h6 




Attendants, Hospital & Other Inst, 


5,711i 


1 


.12 


15 


Charwomen & Cleaners 


3,761 


5 


1.33 


18 


Janitors & Sextons 


3,60S> 


1) 


1.11 


27 


Other Service Workers, NEC 


13,226 


U 


.30 


27 


Laborers, except Farm & Mine 


li6,050 


9 


.20 


73 


Fanners & Fam Workers 


$,h00 






8 



For the follo’/dng four occupations the frequency wj.th which clients are to be found in 
the occupation is given in per cent rather than rate per thousand, because the 
number of total workers employed in Ihese occupations is so small that a rate per 
thoueani figure is misleading. 



Telephone Operators 


209 


1 




iSlocti-otyperB & Store typers 


75 


1 


1.333 


Pun*-»oemen, Stneltmen, Pourers 


555 


1 


.18 


Asbestos & Insulation Workers 


2i*8 


1 


.h03 
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Teble G 

CURATIVE VORKSHOP OF MILWAUKEE 
Client Data Suianary Sheet 




(SubJ. jf) 
Research l!<.'pt« 






(Agency case 


Form 16-R FIP 
12-1-69 

Ifane 




^tallied by) 


(date) 


Diagnosis 









i 



Cii^le sourceCs): 

general inedlcal exam, psychiL*iric eval. psychological eval. 

Tine enrolled in Curative Rehab, Prograras 



end (date) | 


os; ~ 


'HR ^ 


Voc. Tng. ' 


, MilWe Rehab. 


other 


r - 


















: 






i 






start (date) 














1 

1 


















i 

Juration | 

(in days) 


1 

[ 




1 








r“ 






i 






__ 






PftXffiAM STAIUS Name of Voc. Tng. Course 




completed 






I 




loft for good reason 








1 




dropped out 
misatls. 




1 









ATTEnANCE RECORD 


OSL 


WA 


Voc, tng. 


Mllw. Rehab. 


Attendance 










Punctuality 

■ » _ 











ERiC 
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The Curative Workshop of Milwaukee 
Followup Interview Schedule 




ISuSJT?) 




(Agency case ^) 


Research Dept* 
Form. 16*FIP 


Travel Mileage: 

(Speedometer reading) finish 


Interview time 
in minutes: 


12-16-69 


start 


end 




elapsed mileage 


start 



dvi-ation 



(interviewer) {coder) ~ (checker) 



(Sate) (date) (date) 

WE HAVE ASKED TO SEE YOU TO FIND OUT WHAT HAS HAPPHtSD SINCE YOU WER£ AT THE 
CPRATIVE WORKSHOP AMD HOW TOU HAVE BFEM GETTIMO ALCMQ. WITH THIS INFORMATION WE 
■ CAM BE OF MORE HEL? TO PEOPLE WHO OOHE HERB IN THE F U TURE . “ 

Clien t Infoimant 



1. Mane 

2. Address 5* 



3. 



Telephosje 



(sip code) 



6 . 



8 . 



9 . 



10 , 



n. 



7 • Relationship to client 



Year of birth 


Marital Statiis 


R 


Male 


12. Single 


16 * 


Fnule 


13. Married 


17. 


Highest school grads completed 


lU. Separated 


18 . 




1$. Div.^ Annular 


or Wide 



19. 



20 . 



21 . 



If 



Has Wisconsin Driver's License 

Knows how and ie able to drive a car 

Otois or ?ias use of car which is in operating condition 
cuixently in school i 

22. Name of school 

23. Com se 

2U. Full tine ______ -25. Part tine ■ 



O 

ERIC 
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Bnployment Record I : (Complete one of tbf^ee shoots for each 

job held since at Curative Workshop) 

Subj. # ________ Bnployment position § 

(Nmber employment positions frcwn present backwards with present or last job as ylj 

26. DOT code 2?. Position title 

28. Position duties (unless dear from title) 



29. Onployer (firm name) 


30 e Industry 


31* Census Classification 












Month 


Year 








Ehded job 32* 


33. 










Started job 34. 


35. 










Duration 36. 












VaA68:(straieht time) 








Tyne of Wage Payment; 


37 • hour ? 


41. 


salary 






U5* pico work 


38. day i 


42. 


salaiy & 


commission 


146 s group piece vork 


39. week $ 


43. 


straight 


coDsaission 


li7 . other 


140. month $ 


44. 


straight 


time wagf 


(describe) 


Hours 








Reason for Leaving 


I48. full time "52. 


2nd shift 




56. 


quit 


59* medical discharge 


U9* part time 53 1 


3rd shift 




57. 


fired 


60 e other 


50a intermittent 514* 


swing shift 




58. 


layed off 


(describe) 


5l» tempoA'ary 55* 


overtime 











WE WANT TO ASK YOU Sa<E QUESTIONS ABOUT HOW YOU LIKE (LIKED) YOUR JOB (JOBS) . 

Like Dislike N.A. 

“Sn ■ 62” ~w. 

6I4 . 65 • 66 . 

67. 68. 69. 

Yes No N.A. 

757 71. 72. 

73. 7I4. 75. 

76. 77. 78. 

79. 80. 81. 

82. 83. 84 . 

85. 86. ■ 87. 



88. Hore satisfied than fellow employees. 

89. Equally ‘satisfied as fellow eii5)loyee8, 

90. Less satisfied than fellow etnployees. 



DO (DID) YOU LIKE YOUR IMHEDIATE SUPERVISOR? 

DO (did) you like your FmOW WORKERS? 

DO (did) you like the OOIIPANY you hVRKED FOR? 

IS (WAS) YOUR JOB IMPORraNT? 

IS (was) THIS THE KIND OF .JOB YOU WANT(ED)? 

do (did) YOU FEEL YOU WOUU) BE ABLE TO ADVANCE IN YOUR JOB? 

ARE (WERE) YOU SATISFIED WITH THE PAY YOU RECEIVE(D)? 

IS (was) your family SAnSFIED FOR YOU TO (HAVE) WORK(ED) 

AT ms JOB? 

VJOULD YOU (WOULD YOU HAVE) (DID YOU) LEAVE IHIS JOB FOR 
LESS MONEY ON ANOTHER JOB? 

IN OCKPARISON TO YOUR FELLOW EMPLOYEES, HOW SAnSFIED ARE 
(WERE) YOU WITH TOUR JOB? 



ERIC 

hiaifiiifftaiTi-Taaa 
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BMELOIMEIIT RECORD Ut (Fora 16-FIP) 











icrn 






anplo>Tiient Recor d III : 

(Fom 16-IlP) " Subj. 

101, This page used for eK^vliv-^nent poeitjon # Job title: 



102 1 Thi?^ pag'^ used for tallying pre->rehab « job hunting SK.tivlty 
103. This page used for tallying po sVrehab i job hunting activity 



How job seciired (total) (Record number 



of times in the course of securing a 
position each action was taken) 


in 

person 


by tele- 
phone 


by 

letter 


sent 

resume 


TOTAI 


Applying to employer without prior knowledge 
that a job was available (cold canvass) 


~iW 


lor ■ 


106 


107 


108 


Applying to company with prior knowledge 
that a job was available. Found out that 
job was available through: 










, 


newspaper ad 


w 


110 


111 


112 


113 


radio advertising 


nu 


115 


116 


117 


11b 


signs ^ or bulletin board placards about 
job either inside or outside building 


119 


120 


121 


12? 


123 


information from friends j relatives or 
acquaintances 


12L 

1 


125 


126 


127 


128 ! 

I 


information frcan public sources— like in 
a bar, barber shop, restaurant 


129 


130 


131 

1 


132 


133 : 


Wisconsin State Ehployment Service 


13i» 


135 


ri 35 


137 


13^ 


Wis. Dlv. of Vocational Rehabilitation 


139 


Hio 


1I41 ^ 


"TII2 


ll»3 , 


Curative Workshop of Milwaukee 


uni ' 


1U5 


TU 5 


lUi 




private eaployment service (non-profltl 


llt9 


150 


151 


152 


1^3 ; 


private enployment service (profit) 


15ii 


155 


156 


157 


T 5 B” 


union or professional organization 


159 


160 


161 


162 


163 


a social or welfare agency, n.e.o. 


16U 


165 


T 5 S 


167 


188 


other (describe) 


11)9 


ITO 


171 


172 


173 


TOTAL 


T 7 I» 


175 


176 


~W 


T 73 “ 



. 179. 

. 181. 




Was asked by employer about disability 
Did not infoni employer of disability 

Anp* 30 

154 



180 » Informed en^loyer of disability 



182. Pre-employment 
(other than D' 










code 



183 . Avocational Aotivitios Eyperience 
abbreviated title code (8) Organizations 



(9) Soda. Re- 
lationships Code 



HlRhest education level Years of education 

181*. WHAT WAS THE HIGHEST LEVIL OF SCHOOLINO OR TRAININO 

YOOR FATHER COMPLETED? 

185. WHAT WAS THE HIGHEST LEVEL OF SCHOOLINO OR TRAININO 

SDDR MOTHER COMPLETED? 

186 . WHAT IS (WAS) TOUR FATHER' S MAJOR OCCUPATTCH? 



187 . D.O.T. Coda 

.WHO IS THE HEAD OF YOUR HOUSEHOLD t l88. Self 189. Husband 190. Father 

191. Mother 192. Other (specify) 

193* School years coo^le'ted by head of household 

19U. Major occupation of head of household 

. 195. D.O.T. Code 



O 
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Subj. § 



[ If store than one, state how many. 



'■ 


lives in same 


financial dependence 




house ^ .apartment 
or trailer with 


supports 


is depen- 
dent on 


alone 


196 


XXX 


XXX 


husband 


“i57 


19B 


199 


wi7e 


"233 


5oi 


202 


children 


"235 


XXX 


XXX 


Father 


"251; 


2'o5" 


206 


mother 


^57 


250 


209 


brotherCs) 


"213 


211 


212 ^ 


slsber(sj 


ii5 " 


”515 


215 


grandfather 


216 


517 


2 9 


grandmother 


rH9 


220 


2c. 


uncle 


222 


'553 


22U 


aunt 


225 


555 


227 


cousin 


228 


229 


230 


friend(aj 


231 


532 


233 


employer 


23lt 


XXX ^ 


XXX 


other adult (s) 


- -ZIj 


235 ^ 


237 “t 



lives in 


[permanent 


temporary 


don*t know 


hospital 


733 


239 


2U0 


halfVay house 


TO 


”5JI5 


"TO 


other institution 




2U5 


“2115 


boarding house 


"pW 


5fS 


TO 


rooming house 


feo 


2^1 


"552 





Relationship 


living in 
srme house 
or apart. 


suppor- 
ted by 
client 


client de- 
pendent 
upon 




no. or 
ch '•on 


own (bio- 
logical) 


step 


adop- 

ted 


other 


grand- 

child 


XI) 


IP 




■5^ 


■5^ 


■557 — 


258 


TO 


266 


V!) 


261 


^65 


153^ 


■5^ 


■555 — 


TO 


TO 


268 


0) 


5^ 


575 


■571 — 


■575” 


^73 


ITU 


■575 


■575 


ih) 


577 


570 


■579~ 


■503 


TO ^ 


TO 


253 


TO 




n>‘? 


5B3 


505 


207 


■500“ 


"589 


■595 


291 


292 






W 


2^ 


■595 ' 


595 


297 


1290 


299 


300 




v7) 


M 


1335 


303 


735“^ 


135 


■535 


307 


JO8 . 


TO ; 




3lb 


311 


li2 1 


313 


31/4 ^ 


315 


M / 


TV) 






1519 — 


75^ 


32I 


322 


323 


32 ir^ 


iu; or more 


El 




357 




329 


330 


J31 


332 



O 

ERIC 
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f5>-’?iP.^w**‘>“-» 'yy' 'i»^^ y r >,*" •'*•>> ^t»jp 






Source of stipport 


$ per 
week 


' $ per 
month 


amounfbr' “ ' 

support 

total 1 partial 


di 

temp. 


oration 

pennanent 


Own job income 


333 


33li 


1 335 


j 336 

1 


337 


330 


Family 


339 


lUo 




1 3142 
( 


3U3 


mu 


Socl^ Security, Old Age and 
Survivor's Insurance 


US 


3U6 

: 


j 3U7' 

! 3li5d 




3U9 


3i*9a 


Social Security Disability 
Payments 


■3li9b 


3li9c “ 


i 


3Ui9e 


3li9f 


3U9g 


Workman's Corr 5 )ensatlon 
payments or Ixsnp sum 


■3l*5h 


I 31491 

i 


~WT 


350 

1 


351 


1?2 ' 


Unemployment Insurance 


353 


ri5ii — ■ 


355 

1 

! 


ri55 

1 


: 357 


355 ; 


Company pension 


159 


ri5o 


r^si i 


!152 

i 


! 363 


361* I 


Union accident or sickness 
payments 


555 " 


ri55 — 


35?' 

1 1 


155 ! 

! 

I I 


! 559“ 

f 


370 1 

1 
1 

1 1 


Other private Insurance 


371 


j 372 j 


373 j 


\~M ! 


i 37?“ 


175 


Relatives or friends 


377 

1 


r"375--| 


379 


l5o 1 


35T“ 


152 ' 


Fublic Welfare (general 
relief) 


155 


“15C i 

! 


355 


155 


551 


155 


Public Welfare ADC 


159 


390 


391 


392 


393 J 


3914 


Public Welfare OAA (Old 
Age Aeslatance) 


195 


195 


397 


1^ 


399 


1*00 

1 


Public Welfare (other) 


loi 


m 1 


1*03 


l*ol*' ” 


1 


loS 


Other 1 


107 


1*08 i 

j 


. 1*09 


lao 


lai : 

f 


1*12 



O 

ERIC 



App. 33 

157 



I 

I 



\ 




b38* The most Important person to me in aixy job 
Workshop is (was) t 



Curative Workshop Activities and Experiences 
li39« Most important activity: 



U 4 O. Least important activity: 
lilil . Best experience : 



khz . Worst experience t 



U43* What was lacking? 



I have held since leaving Curative 




V 



What would you most like to see changed? 



I 



o 
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